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PREFACE 


On September 25, 1985, Governor George Deukmejian signed 
into law A B 2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) 

This legislation established, under the administration of 
the California State Archives, a State Government Oral 
History Program "to provide through the use of oral history 
a continuing documentation of state policy development as 
reflected m California's legislative and executive 
history " 

The following interview is one of a series of oral histones 
undertaken for inclusion in the state program These 
interviews offer insights into the actual workings of both 
the legislative and executive processes and policy 
mechanisms They also offer an increased understanding of 
the men and women who create legislation and implement state 
policy Further, they provide an overview of issue 
development in California state government and of how both 
the legislative and executive branches of government deal 
with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their 
contributions to and influence on the policy process of the 
state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government 
as well as legislative staff, advocates, members of the 
media, and other people who played significant roles in 
specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to 
California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work 
cooperatively with oral history units at California colleges 
and universities to conduct interviews, this program is 
structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise 
in oral history available through California's several 
institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperating institutions m the State 
Government Oral History Program are 

Oral History Program 

History Department 

California State University, Fullerton 

Oral History Program 

Center for California Studies 

California State University, Sacramento 

Oral History Program 

Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 

The Bancroft Library 

University of California, Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

University of California, Los Angeles 

The establishment of the California State Archives State 
Government Oral History Program marks one of the most 
significant commitments made by any state toward the 
preservation and documentation of its governmental history 
It supplements the often fragmentary historical written 
record by adding an organized primary source, enriching the 
historical information available on given topics and 
allowing for more thorough historical analysis As such, 
the program, through the preservation and publication of 
interviews such as the one which follows, will be of lasting 
value to current and future generations of scholars, 
citizens, and leaders 


John F Burns 
State Archivist 


July 27, 1988 


This interview is printed on acid—free paper 
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M A , Claremont Graduate School [Government] 
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March 28, 1994 

Alan Heslop's office, Rose Institute, Claremont 
McKenna College, Claremont, California 
Morning Session of 2 1/4 hours 

May 18, 1994 

Alan Heslop's office. Rose Institute, Claremont 
McKenna College, Claremont, California 
Morning Session of 3 hours 

May 20, 1994 

Alan Heslop's office. Rose Institute, Claremont 
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Morning Session of 3 3/4 hours 
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The interviewer/editor checked the verbatim manuscript 
of the interviews against the original tape recordings 
and verified proper names Insertions by the editor 
are bracketed 

The edited transcripts were forwarded to Alan Heslop, 
who made only minor emendations and returned the 
approved manuscripts in May and June 1994 

The interviewer/editor prepared the introductory 
materials 
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Papers 


Alan Heslop holds papers relating to his political 
activities at the Rose Institute for State and Local 
Government, Claremont McKenna College, Claremont, 
California 

Tapes and Interview Records 

The original tape recordings of the interview are in 
the Oral History Program Office, Claremont Graduate 
School, along with the records relating to the 
interview Master tapes are deposited in the 
California State Archives 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Alan Heslop was born at Westcliffe-on-Sea in the south 
of England on February 12, 1938 His parents were 
educators He grew up m Stanmore north of London After 

completing his work at University College School m 
Hampstead, in 1956 he entered the draft for two years prior 
to college, serving as a commissioned officer in the Royal 
Air Force He then was a student at Magdalen College at 
Oxford University, where he completed his undergraduate 
degree with honors m 1961 (and thus automatically was 
awarded his master's degree m 1964) In 1961, he took a 
position with the Imperial Tobacco Company, but soon decided 
to pursue graduate studies m history He was awarded a 
stipend at the University of Texas to teach and take 
graduate courses beginning the fall of 1962 In August of 
1963 he married Myra Davies 

Alan Heslop's interest moved to political science In 
1967, he earned his doctorate with distinction, with a 
dissertation on American political science and the 
presidency, at the University of Texas During 1967-68, he 
was an American Political Science Association Ford 
Foundation Congressional Fellow, working as an intern m 
both houses of Congress For that year, he was on leave 
from a position at Claremont McKenna College, where he had 


in 



accepted an appointment as assistant professor It was at 
that time he began his work in conjunction with the Council 
of the California Congressional Recognition Plan 

In 1972, he was named the Don and Edessa Rose Professor 
of Politics In 1974, he became Dean of the Faculty After 
completing his service as dean in 1977, Alan Heslop resumed 
responsibility as the director of the Rose Institute for 
State and Local Government, of which he had been the 
founding director in 1973 Over the years he has served a 
number of times as chairman of the Political Science 
Department 

In 1972, Alan Heslop was named Executive Director of 
the California Republican Party State Central Committee and 
also became executive director of the Republican Cal Plan 
committee Over the years he has served as a senior 
consultant and adviser to the Republican leadership in the 
California legislature and governor’s office and as 
consultant to presidential, congressional, and California 
statewide and legislative campaigns 

During his leadership of the Rose Institute an 
important focus has been redistricting, and he has made 
numerous presentations and published many articles and 
monographs relating to this subject Dr Heslop was a 
member of the steering committee for Proposition 140, passed 
in November of 1990, which imposed term limits on members of 
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the California legislature He was also a coauthor of 
Proposition 164, passed in 1991, which imposed term limits 
on California congressional members 

In 1985, President Ronald Reagan named Alan Heslop to 
the National Council on Education Research and Improvement 
for which he served as chairman In 1989, he was President 
Bush's designee for director of the United States Bureau of 
the Census, but he finally withdrew from consideration for 
that appointment In April 1994, Governor Pete Wilson 
appointed him as a member of the California State 
Constitutional Revision Commission 
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[Tape 1, 
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DOUGLASS 
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1, February 3, 1994] 

Side A] 

You are English-born, but I don't know where and 
when 7 

I was born m 1938 at Westcliffe-on-Sea, which 
is m the south of England My family had come 
from the north of England My parents, who were 
educators, lived m a place called Stanmore, and 
I grew up there 

Was this in southwestern England 7 
No This was southern England Westcliffe-on- 

Sea is on the south coast It is not far from 
Brighton It's the polite end of Brighton 
The non-beachy Atlantic city end of Brighton 7 
That*s correct 

That must have been an interesting place to grow 
up Did you live there as a child 7 
No I was born there, but I grew up m 
Stanmore, which was a suburb of London m 
northwest London It was, among other things. 


the headquarters of the Fighter Command m World 
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War II My earliest memories are being held up 
by my mother to see the London skyline as the 
bombs fell 

So you were close to London on the northwest 
side** 

Very close to London 
What did your father do’ 

He was a schoolteacher and then finally made 
headmaster, and someone who was very active in 
educational affairs in the County of Middlesex, 
which is a suburban area outside London 
What was the name of the school he was 
headmaster of 7 

He was headmaster of several schools, but, 
ultimately, of a very large primary school in 
Harroweald 

Now did you go to any of the schools he was 
headmaster of 9 

No I did not I was educated at University 
College School in Hampstead, a school founded by 
Jeremy Bentham and James Mill for 
nonconformists 

So this was more "an experimental" kind of a 
preparatory school, is that rights 
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HESLOP 


Well, it was experimental when it was founded, 
very early in the nineteenth century But by 
the time that I went there it was hardly 
experimental It was one of the half-dozen 
well-known public (that is, private) day schools 
in the London area 
So you didn't board 9 
No 

How far did you have to go 9 

Well, from Stanmore to Hampstead, I suppose, is 
about fifteen miles or twenty minutes on the 
tube, that is, the London underground of 1951 or 
so 

How old were you when you started doing that 9 
I was nine years old 

When did you start schooling—how old were you 9 
The first school that I attended was in the 
north, where I had been sent as a refugee from 
the blitz to live with my grandparents, and I 
began kindergarten when I was four 
You were then living with them 9 

Yes, and then I went to a private school outside 
the town there, Jesmond Preparatory School 
Jesmond Preparatory School I was there two 
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years from the age of six through eight, I 
suppose 

I gather that while you were removed with other 
children your parents stayed in the home there 
Well, my father was m the [Royal] Air Force in 
India during the war My mother became a 
schoolteacher in the London area and remained in 
the London area throughout the war while I lived 
with my grandparents 

Were you able to see each other very often 0 Was 
she able to come out to see you 0 
Well, I didn't see my father for several years, 
of course But, yes, my mother finally moved 
north—I suppose around 1944—and I then saw her 
because she was living with my grandparents and, 
indeed, was teaching 

So the interruption of the war was a major 
impact on your childhood, in terms of the living 
conditions and the familial conditions 0 
I suppose it was But I must tell you that I 
don't think that I have any scars from the 
experience, and my memories are mostly very 
happy ones of life with my grandparents I 
suppose, as a very small chap, I had a rather 
idyllic existence because they lived in the 
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country and I became interested in different 
things My grandfather was an avid gardener, 
and I spent most of my time with him, listening 
to accounts of foxhunts and his other sporting 
escapades Perhaps I have forgotten, but I 
can*t remember any great sorrow at my father*s 
absence I can remember writing letters to him 
in India, and my grandparents were altogether a 
wonderfully loving replacement for my own 
parents 

These were your maternal grandparents'* 

Yes That 1 s right 

Had they lived for a long time in that area 7 
Yes In fact, I think my grandfather was born 
in that area, the area I am referring to is 
Bishop Auckland His father was born on the 
Tyne [River], which was one of the major 
shipbuilding areas of the northeast 
At what time was your family back together in 
the forties 7 Was it 1946 7 

Yes, mid-1946 At that point, I went south and 
briefly attended a school—another preparatory 
school, St Brendans—and studied there before I 
went to University College School University 
College School was a major financial expense for 
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my parents It was a very important formative 

influence m my boyhood 

Did you go there for four years 7 

I went there from the age of nine to the age of 

seventeen, when I was admitted to Oxford I 

didn't go straight to Oxford I went into the 

Air Force 

How did you happen to go into the Air Force at 
that time 7 

Well, at the time the national service 
requirement allowed one either to enter the 
draft for a period of two years prior to 
university or after university I, though, 
decided that I wanted to go into the draft prior 
to going up to university I went into the Air 
Force partly because my father had been m the 
Air Force, but I think more because several of 
my father's friends were in the Air Force and I 
had romantic notions about being a fighter 
pilot 

How long did that national service continue 7 
Was that in place for a long time after World 
War II 7 

It was finally eliminated, I believe, under the 
MacMillan government That would have been 
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around 1957-58 I entered national service in 
1956 So had I taken the option of entering 
after university, I would not have had to do so 
But I will say, looking back, that I have no 
regrets because that was, for me, a wonderful 
and entirely fulfilling experience I learned, 

I think, more and more intensely in that period 
than I did at any other point in my life And 
learnt, I think, more about my fellow man then 
Where were you stationed during that time** 

I was stationed all over the place I was 
commissioned and applied to go to Hong Kong, 
but, in fact, I ended by spending most of my 
time at the Royal Air Force College at Cranwell, 
an institution of the sort that we have here, a 
service academy in other words, 

Where is Cranwell’ 

Cranwell was in Lincolnshire It is still there 
and is an important part of the Royal Air Force 
today Of course, the Royal Air Force today is 
very much less significant as a military 
organization than it was when I went in it 
When I went into the Air Force there were still 
a great many people there who had been in the 


Battle of Britain whose memories were still 
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lustrous, and one had a sense of belonging to a 
noble 

Noble elite 

With a lot of esprit de corps 

How long were you at that institution? Were you 
getting educational training? 

No I was part of the professional staff and 
was at Cranwell, I suppose, for a little more 
than a year Looking back at those two years in 
the Air Force, I seemed to have moved every six 
weeks, and that was true early m my first year 
I should tell you that I was filled with ideas 
as I left school and felt that it was wrong that 
I, as a member of a privileged elite, should go 
into automatic commissioning, and so I signed on 
without any effort to getting the commission 
And was, in fact, selected for commission from 
among the general mass of recruits to go that 
officer route 

You were ]ust out of what we would call high 
school, but perhaps more advanced than that—you 
hadn't gone to college—it was true then that a 
person with a certain background and having gone 
to the right school, so to speak, would 
automatically receive 
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Could apply for a commission, not automatically 
receive it But apply upon entry I did not do 
that 

So what did you do in Cranwell** 

I was involved m equipment and logistics 
functions My romantic ideas of flying fighter 
planes were dashed in the medical examination 
I had weak eyesight And so I became a ground 
officer I was involved in running a logistics 
section at Cranwell 

When did you get this moving around** Was it 
after Cranwell** 

That was before 

So you stayed m England 

I stayed in England, much to my regret, because, 
as I say, I had thought of the Air Force as an 
opportunity to travel and to get abroad 
So what was your rank by the time you left** 

I was a Pilot Officer when commissioned I was 
a Flying Officer when I was demobilized And, 
in the reserve, I later achieved the rank of 
Flight Lieutenant 

Was it true in England, as it seems to be in 
this country, that when people demobilize that 
the rank goes up slightly** 
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Yes I don't think that's true automatically 
I think that is a matter of years I know that 
I didn't automatically become a Flight 
Lieutenant in the reserve, that was something 
that happened later I think even perhaps as 
late as my graduation from Oxford 
Did that mean you engaged in certain reserve 
activities 7 

No It meant that my details were on file with 
the Air Ministry and that I could be called up 
immediately but it didn't require any training 
functions for me 

Then you had a plan in place, I suppose, before 
you went into the Air Force about where you were 
going to college 7 

Yes, indeed I had been admitted to a college 
at Oxford I was admitted to Oxford as a result 
of examination and chose Magdalen as the college 
that I would attend 

First of all, why Oxford rather than Cambridge, 
and, secondly, why that college 7 
Oxford rather than Cambridge because my 
headmaster and the masters with whom I had most 
to do at University College School were Oxford 
graduates Magdalen for the most trivial of 
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reasons It happened to have been the first 
college that I had seen when I went to Oxford, 
and I was impressed by its architecture 
Did your father have a preference 7 
No He had no preferences He hadn't been to 
Oxford, and I think had reservations about 
Oxford and the Oxford education that I was going 
to get He was not an important influence on my 
selection of college At least, let's say I 
don't think he was any more important an 
influence on my selection of college than I have 
been on my children's selection of college 
[Laughter] 

And your mother was happy with whatever you 

decided 7 

Yes 

Now did your mother continue to be a 
schoolteacher 7 

Yes For a while My father died in 1962, and 
she continued to be a schoolteacher until about 
1968 or '70 

I take it school teaching was something she took 
up because of the war situation 7 
I think it was something that she had been 
trained to do, but it was something that perhaps 
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she would have, in all ordinary circumstances, 
abandoned And if I had not been an only child, 
I presume that, like most women m that day and 
age, she would not have continued as a 
schoolteacher But I was an only child 
Where did she tram 7 Was she a college 
graduate 7 

Yes, from Durham University She went to St 
Hild's and was trained there as a schoolteacher 
And I think it is true that she taught as a 
schoolteacher until I was born Then I think it 
is true that after my birth and during my 
infancy, she did not teach I can't be entirely 
sure of this, but I think she went into teaching 
again only when my father had gone into the Air 
Force 

Where was your father educated 7 
He was educated at Bede College and was also a 
graduate of London University and of LSE [London 
School of Economics], where he had an LL B 
degree 

So why Magdalen College 7 

Why 7 Because Oxford was a very prestigious 
place in my eyes at the time and because 
Magdalen was not only architecturally beautiful, 
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but also because it was one of the top three or 
four colleges at Oxford So I recognized the 
right thing 

So you really liked the sense of place and its 

manifestations of beauty 7 

Right 

How big a college was it 7 

Magdalen was one of the largest colleges at 
Oxford I suppose Baliol and Christ Church 
were, and I think are still, larger, but I 
suppose when I went to Magdalen there were 450 
undergraduates there And it was counted as a 
very large college indeed 

Did it have a particular specialty or strength 7 
No The school of history there was represented 
by some notable professors—A J P Taylor was 
a tutor there K B McFarland, who was a 
medievalist, was a tutor there And then there 
was a younger group of the historians whom I 
didn't know But certainly Taylor and 
McFarland were part of the attraction of 
Magdalen After I had been drawn to it by its 
architecture I began to learn more about it, 
and, of course, was interviewed by these dons 
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when I went up there, and they became part of 
the allure of the place 

When you entered, did you have any particular 
professional goal in mind'* Or did that 
formulate during the time you were there** 

Well, I had no professional goal in mind when I 
went, and it failed to formulate while I was 
there I was, I think, rather typical of the 
poorly directed arts undergraduate I was 
unhappy with the idea of having to choose a 
career and put that off as long as I could 
How many years were you there before you 
received your degree** 

I was there for three years That is the 
typical period for a degree in England One of 
the advantages of an Oxbridge degree in England 
is, if it's an honor's degree, you get an 
automatic M A [Master of Arts] degree and do so 
as a matter merely of waiting for your letter to 
come 

You received it m the mail** 

Yes That's right 

So you did honors, did you** 

Yes I had immediately decided that I wanted 
nothing more to do with higher education 
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Did have to get honors in a particular set of 
courses’ Or was it just general honors 7 
Just honors 

That meant that you now had a master*s coming 
down 

That*s right But I had little to no interest 
m that because by this point, having lived on 
my father for two years, I was concerned to make 
a living The decision, in retrospect, seems to 
be quite extraordinary I decided that I would 
go into big business and become a successful 
member of the corporate elite 

Now did you know fellow students, or did your 
family know people who might have raised this 
image to your mind 7 

No I just, after three years of undergraduate 
poverty, had thoughts of lucre well in mind 
This was the period m England when Oxford 
graduates were being encouraged to enter 
industry and help Britain regain its competitive 
edge So I interviewed quite widely among 
British companies I was offered jobs with 
several And then, m 1961, took a job with the 
Imperial Tobacco Company [Laughter] 
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I am making myself sound much less serious 
than I think perhaps I was already beginning to 
be One of the factors, certainly, m my 
decision to go into Imperial Tobacco was that I 
smoked Players cigarettes They manufactured 
them, and their executive trainee program 
provided, among other perks, two hundred free 
cigarettes a week 
Where were they based’ 

The Imperial Tobacco includes a number of 
British tobacco companies and, indeed, has some 
American holdings as well The particular 
division into which I went was Players, which 
was based m Nottingham Nottingham is one of 
those cities which was still heavily marked by 
its industrial past When I went there, I found 
myself involved in the manufacture of some 
millions of cigarettes every day and surrounded 
by people who had no other experience than the 
tobacco factory And it didn't take me very 
long to decide that I had made a fundamental 
mistake 

What was your responsibility in Nottingham’ 

I was moved from position to position m the 
Players factory in order to learn about it and 
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to see every aspect of the work It was a 
deliberate, as I think about it, obviously an 
intelligent way to get young people some sense 
of the business and some sense of what they 
might spend their lives doing It certainly 
gave me a sufficient sense of my fate that I 
began almost immediately to struggle against it 
and to plan alternatives 

So, within six months of arriving m 
Nottingham I was writing and calling to tutors 
at Magdalen, asking whether they thought that I 
could get support for graduate work at Oxford to 
return there I was calling them up at a time 
when they didn’t have any funds, or perhaps they 
had funds for people better than I, but 
certainly weren't going to give them to me And 
so Taylor suggested that one way to get some 
money and find out whether this was something 
that I wanted to do would be to go to the United 
States for a year He had just returned from a 
tour of the United States 
Could you give his first name again'* 

A J P Taylor—there is an article you see 
there—was a very eminent British historian. 


extremely well-known The author of a number of 
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works on European history He was the author of 
the book on the twentieth century in the Oxford 
series, wrote a book on the course of German 
history, was a contender with Hugh Trevor Roper 
for the Regius Chair in History at Oxford And, 
as an international notable, had obviously drawn 
big audiences and commanded large fees on his 
lecture tour in the United States 

Why he thought that I could achieve even a 
tiny fraction of the success, I don't know, but 
he'd obviously been impressed by the funds 
available and gave me a list of what he 
considered the dozen best places for the study 
of history in the United States 
So you had already decided that your graduate 
work would be in history** 

Oh, yes And so I wrote to these dozen 
institutions in May of 1962 Well, if I had 
known then what I know today about the American 
academic year, I would have realized how 
mistimed such an application is And, not 
unexpectedly, I had rejections from all of the 
institutions to which I wrote and then began to 
consider other alternatives The University of 
Texas wrote to me very late, I think June or 
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July, and offered me a sum of money—I think it 
was $2,500, which, at the time struck me as a 
prince's ransom—and it was because of that 
offer that I decided to go for a year to the 
University of Texas 

How had you made that connection with that 
institution 9 

I had made it simply as a result of finding it 
on Taylor's list of a dozen of institutions I 
had no connections to it There was no 
particular contact 

So Taylor had helped you draft the list of the 
places you applied to 9 

That's right And I followed his advice, and it 
turned out not to be very good advice because 
neither he nor I realized that to write in May 
was the wrong time to write But, nonetheless, 
it yielded this offer at the University of 
Texas 

To begin in the fall 9 
To begin in the fall 
Now we are in 1962 9 

In 1962 Now what happens next will sound 
unlikely, but I'll show you that it is the case 
I had thought that I was going to the University 
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of Texas to teach a course in American history 
When I landed there and I found myself m 
Austin, Texas, I was quickly disabused I was 
teaching a course in Texas state and local 
government 

Let me back up ^ust a minute What m your 
training led them to believe you could teach a 
course m American history' 7 

I had taken work with George Mowry, who was the 
Harmsworth Professor of American History at 
Oxford His work on the Progressives was well 
known, and I had a recommendation from him 
So this would have been like a freshman American 
history course that you would teach, as well as 
be a graduate student* 7 

Yes That's exactly right Although my 
interest in the graduate program was precisely 
nil, it was the offer to teach and to take 
courses that I accepted In other words, I was 
getting free graduate instruction and I was a 
teaching assistant, and this money was coming to 
me for teaching what I anticipated to be an 
American history course, but which proved, as I 
have said, to be a course in Texas state and 
local government [Laughter] 
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How did that go"? 

Well, I can tell you it didn't go very well I 
remember vividly, on my first day, I spoke about 
Bexar County, pronouncing it phonetically and 
not knowing it should have been pronounced in 
the Spanish Behar County So I made errors of 
that sort, but I was, I think, a quick study and 
learned a great deal about Texas government 
The next semester I taught American politics, 
national government 

So I see you moving from history to government 
That's right I found myself teaching in the 
Government Department there, and I began to take 
government courses I have long since forgotten 
at exactly what point I determined that this was 
going to be more than a year's stint But it 
had something certainly to do with the arrival 
of my wife in Texas My marriage to her, which 
I think occurred m August of 1963 
Why don't you now say how you two connected'? I 
take it you connected in England"? 

Yes We met m the Radcliffe Infirmary m 
Oxford I had been involved in a very serious 
accident I had fallen from a fourth-story 
window, a drop of some fifty feet, landing 
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almost precisely between what the English refer 
to as a rock garden and a spiked iron railing, 
my fall being broken by a washing line This is 
in 1957 I broke my pelvis I broke a number 
of facial bones, ribs, wrist, arm bone, and came 
to consciousness in the Radcliffe Infirmary with 
a nurse with large brown eyes seeking to comfort 
me And the relationship with my future wife 
grew from that point 

How long did it take you to recover from that 
incident** 

Well, not all that long I was three weeks in 
the Radcliffe Infirmary and then a further three 
weeks at Great Portland Street Hospital So I 
was six weeks in hospital and then I convalesced 
for a couple of weeks at Brighton 
So you have firmly zeroed in on her by the time 
you left the hospital, is that right 
Of course But it was the experience in Texas— 
absence, they say, makes the heart grow fonder— 
that persuaded both of us that marriage would be 
a sensible step And so after quite a lot of 
transatlantic communication, this was resolved, 
and, m fact, we were married m August of *63 


DOUGLASS 


In Texas'* 
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In Austin, Texas We were married in the 
presence of the priest alone We had no 
congregation, no family Something that neither 
of us, I think, regretted at the time Indeed, 
we think about it so romantically still that I 
have urged it on my own children Not, I think, 
entirely to my wife's approval 
What was Myra's maiden name’ 

Her name was Davies 
Myra Davies 

She was the daughter of a farming family from 
just outside Bristol, whose mother had been 
widowed, 

So you were married in 1963 

Yes, August of '63 And at that point I began 
to take much more seriously my academic studies 
I began to think, indeed, of actually getting a 
Ph D [Doctor of Philosophy] at the University 
of Texas But the prince's ransom that had 
brought me to teach at the University of Texas 
of $2,500 no longer seemed to be that I had 
now adjusted to American standards of life and 
of expense, and so I took a position at Texas A 
& M [University] for what was, at the time, in 
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1963, an extraordinary sum, $10,500 I had no 
Ph D 

Were you put on as an instructor 9 Did you have 
a rank** 

I was an instructor, but I had a contact to the 
president of Texas A & M , General Earl Rudder, 
who, impressed with my military background, 
decided that I should be an academic advisor to 
the Corps of Cadets So I was not only 
teaching, but I was also involved with the Corps 
of Cadets 

What were you teaching there 9 

Well, I was teaching Texas government 

[Laughter] 

That original syllabus probably paid off 
I was also teaching American politics, and I was 
teaching a course in English constitutional 
history This was a department of government 
and history I liked the Corps of Cadets—I was 
very impressed with these young people—and 
liked my work there I enjoyed it very much and 
taught summers, as well So I was handsomely 
reimbursed I was earning $14,000 a year My 
wife was a senior nurse in the local hospital 
Texas A & M was located in and by College 
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Station, a small town Few fleshpots Few 
temptations to expense We saved our money 
I then became the recipient of a fellowship, an 
H B Earhart and Realm Fellowship, which gave 
me support to complete a dissertation 
While you were at Texas A & M were you 
registered and involved at the University of 
Texas'* Were you doing independent study or were 
you on the books there** 

I was enrolled as a graduate student m the 
political science program that year While I 
was teaching at Texas A & M I was taking a full 
load and combining it with my teaching 
So was it at the end of the year at Texas A & M 
that you were offered this fellowship** 

Yes, it was 

What was the fellowship in'* 

It was for completion of the dissertation 
In what specific subject** 

It was in political science with a focus on the 
presidency I wrote a dissertation on American 
political science and the presidency It's a 
very dull work, I wouldn't bid you to get it out 
of the library 

Did you have a particular advisor** 
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Yes, I was working under Emmett Redford, who was 
certainly an extraordinary man and nationally 
known political scientist who had been president 
of the American Political Science Association 
He was my mentor 

Was that an association that developed early on 
when you were there 9 Or did that come later 9 
I think it developed fairly early I took 
courses with him my first year there and found 
his approach to political science, which was 
institutionalist and historical, concerned with 
regulatory functions I found that to my taste 
and liking Along the way with him I had a 
brief flirtation with behavioral political 
science, something from which I soon recovered 
But he was an important intellectual influence 
on me 

Did he have a particular interest m the 
presidency 9 Is that why you took that as your 
dissertation subject 9 

Did he lead me toward that 9 Yes, I think that 
he did But it was certainly, for someone 
trying to learn as much as possible about 
American politics and American history, it was a 
good way into the subject To study the 
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presidency is to learn a great deal about 
American history and national politics 
Now at the point, when you went back, did you 
have very much course work to take besides 
writing the dissertation? 

Oh, I think I had some, but I had broken the 
back of it certainly 

What was your goal at that point? Did you 
perceive yourself, after you got the doctorate, 
as teaching in the United States? 

No, I didn't 

Or to go back to England? 

At all stages of this progress, up to a very 
late point, I anticipated that I would return to 
England That what I was doing was a way of 
learning about the United States, becoming an 
expert on American politics, of becoming a 
participant-observer m American life That's 
how I viewed myself at the time 
What year did you finish your Ph D ? 

In 1967 

Then during that second period at the University 
of Texas were you teaching some? 

No When I went back on the fellowship, I took 
six months off We took a house on the lakes 
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My wife continued to work as a nurse, but I 
busied myself finishing the dissertation and did 
so within the six-month period 

The question was what would I then do I 
had applied for something called the APSA 
[American Political Science Association] Ford 
Foundation Congressional Fellowship, which was a 
program that took, I think it was a dozen, young 
political scientists to Washington, D C every 
year And I remember that I flew into Boulder 
to be interviewed in that competition, and I was 
very pleased to be selected for that program I 
saw it as a way of adding further to my 
knowledge of and exposure to American life 
Was this a collaborative effort on the part of 
the Ford Foundation with the American Political 
Science Association’ 

Yes, it was And they funded these twelve young 
political scientists every year This is a 
program still continuing today, and indeed it 
has expanded since then 
Was it for one year’ 

It was for one year, and the intention was that 
one would work both m the U S House of 


Representatives and in the Senate as an intern 
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but filling a rather more significant position 
than the average undergraduate 

They, of course, must have had a system whereby 
they were able to assign you to particular 
congressmen or senators 7 

One was very much left to one's choice of 
assignment And, indeed, if you are interested 
at all in my political development, I think that 
was a watershed period for me because I had up 
to that point been, m mind, closely identified 
with the [Lyndon B ] Johnson Democratic party. 
Because of the Texas background 7 
Well, because of the Texas link and also 


[End Tape 1, Side B] 
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because of my reaction to Texas society 
and, in particular, the position of the black in 
Texas It seemed to me that Lyndon Johnson and 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 represented a major 
step forward for American society I had been 
involved—at some political risk I should say— 
with the Johnson Democrats while at Texas A & M 
Texas A & M was very much on the side of [Barry 
M ] Goldwater Republicanism 

And now when I arrived in Washington—this 
was 1967—and was asked to make a choice, I was 
asked really to identify my locus on the 
spectrum of American politics I chose to work 
with [Senator] Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania 
Partly, that was because he seemed to be an 
admirable personality and partly because he was 
a Rhodes Scholar and I had some slight Oxford 
connections with him I think mostly it was 
because of what I judged to be his place in 
policy terms Which is to say someone freely 
committed to civil rights actions, supportive of 
civil rights legislation in the mid-1960s, and 
also someone who was asking hard questions about 
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the costs and cost-effectiveness of some of the 
Great Society programs 

How long had Scott been in office when you 
joined him 0 

In 1967 he was not yet minority leader, but had 
one full term behind him 

So you, by reputation and your own leanings, 
were attracted toward being in his office 0 
That kind of Republicanism Yes So I worked 
with him That involved me quite extensively m 
Pennsylvania politics I came to know a great 
deal about local issues m Pennsylvania Scott 
suggested to me that when I went to my house 
assignment, I might want to work for 
[Congressman Richard S ] Dick Schweiker, who was 
then involved in a campaign against [Senator 
Joseph S ] Joe Clark, then senior senator from 
Pennsylvania and the former mayor of 
Philadelphia I was very much drawn into that 
campaign 

So you did go to Schweiker 0 
I did 

Was it six months for each legislator 0 

Yes, I think that’s right, in looking back at 


it That•s true 
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Did you have the same kind of responsibilities 
under each of these people 9 

No In Scott*s office I was very much concerned 
with Scott as, let's call it ombudsman If you 
want, you could say as a pork-barrel politician 
for local Pennsylvania In Schweiker's office I 
was very much more concerned with research for 
the campaign and with the politics of the race 
And it was in that second period of my 
congressional fellowship year that I caught that 
virus, that I have now had to rid my system of 
Namely, the campaign bug I found that I was 
excited by campaign politics, and, indeed, that 
I was pretty good at campaign politics 
Were you sort of in the background in terms of 
responsibility or experience 9 Or were you 
actually out on the front line in terms of 
campaigning 9 

I was very much at the back 

What sorts of things were you doing 9 Drafting 
strategies or policy objectives or 
Speeches, campaign statements, advertisements 
Conducting research I was, I think it's true 
to say, responsible for the discovery that Joe 
Clark had said m an early period of his life 
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that no one past the age of sixty-five should 
serve m the United States Senate [Laughter] 
Which became a major theme m his defeat 
Now we are talking about 1967-68? 

Yes By this time, I should tell you, I had 
come out to Claremont and had interviewed George 
[C S ] Benson and had taken a position, with 
the first year as a leave of absence, as 
assistant professor at what was then Claremont 
Men's College 

How did you make that connection 9 
Emmett Redford and George Benson had been at 
Harvard [University] together, I had—to sound 
my horn just a little here—done very well in my 
comprehensive examinations I had had an offer 
at Northern Illinois University at De Kalb, and 
after the qualifying examinations Redford had 
said, "You're too good for them We have to get 
you a better job " And I had interviewed and 
received offers at University of Minnesota, City 
College of New York, and Tulane [University] I 
had decided against Minnesota on climatic 
grounds, against City College on social grounds, 
and was about to sign with Tulane, liking New 
Orleans and having spent a long time there, when 
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Redford called me and said that he had spoken to 
Benson and they wanted to interview me out here 
in Claremont 

I came out here It was a March day, it 
was cold and there was snow on the ground when I 
got on the airplane, [when] I got off the 
airplane at Ontario The sky was an azure blue, 
the mountains were snowcapped, the air was 
perfumed with the scent of orange blossoms 
They walked me around Scnpps [College] which 
had better architecture and landscaping than CMC 
[Claremont Men's College] I saw the bronzed 
coeds lying by the pool I stayed at the old 
Claremont Inn and saw all the exotic flowers and 
called my wife and said, "This is the place " 

At that point I gather you had decided that you 
probably weren't going back to England 9 
That's not really true My mother was still 
alive m England, my wife's mother was still 
alive in England We anticipated returning 
Now, I was taking a position here, it's true, 
but I was taking a position here again still 
with this idea very much in mind that I would be 
seeing another part of the country, I would be 
finding out more about the United States And, 
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although I didn't fancy myself as any [Alexis] 
de Toqueville, I certainly had this notion of 
myself as someone who would observe American 
society and observe it best by participating in 
it and by working in it and by becoming involved 
in as many aspects of that society as I could 
What was your first impression of George Benson** 
You met him for the first time, I assume, when 
you came out here and he interviewed you 
Well, it's perfectly true that I realized within 
five minutes of being here that there was only 
one essential interview and that would be with 
George George was still very much the power 
center of the college, which was run on the 
theme "Let George do it " And, although I met 
some very nice people here, [William] Stokes, 
Winston Fisk, Harry Jaffa, Harold McClelland 
Harold was the dean of faculty 
Harold was then the dean It was clear that 
George made the decisions 

What was interesting about the interview 
with George was that I suppose I got a half- 
dozen words in edgewise Again, although he 
dominated the conversation in this way, at the 
end of it I was deeply struck by the insights 


"N 
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that he had, m some way or another, managed to 
develop about me I remember vividly that he 
said—this was not just something that he could 
have derived from a study of my resume—that he 
judged me to be someone who would work very hard 
and be persistent and stick around long enough 
to make a difference And these were the things 
he wanted in a faculty He wanted a 
hardworking, persistent faculty who build the 
institution because that was his aim to make it 
a much better place And, if I was drawn at the 
time by anything else, the secondary 
consideration, but a very important one, was 
that this was an institution run by a very able 
human being I was very drawn to George Benson 
Was there any question asked at all about your 
political orientation 7 
Oh, he knew 

He obviously knew a lot about you, based on the 
paperwork and knowing 7 

I think he knew most about me from Redford I 
was also by this point the recipient of an 
Earhart Fellowship, which itself had a kind of 
political symbolism 
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The Earhart Fellowship was at University of 

Texas 

Yes 

Then that arrangement was immediately agreed to 
that you would have a year off 

And perform as a congressional fellow, but take 
up teaching here in the September of 1968 
At that time was a different person president 
for only a brief period A man named Howard 
Neville** 

No 

Oh, he came in 1969-70 
That's right 

So George Benson was president the first year 
you actually were here 

That's right And that was the year of the 
Black Studies [Center] crisis It was the year 
of intense student dissension It was a kind of 
baptism by fire And I was baptized by fire 
from another quarter, too, because I managed to 
get myself involved in a feud between Martin 
Diamond, the chair of the department, and Harry 
Jaffa and became the target of Martin Diamond*s 
anger and found myself involved in a power 
struggle with this very senior full professor 
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So Martin was chair of the political science 
faculty that first year 
He was chair of the Political Science 
Department He had been on leave when I was 
hired And I think it was m good part the fact 
that he had not participated m the hiring 
decision that led to his immediate dislike of 
me, which escalated as I maintained a careful 
neutrality in his war upon Jaffa, and which 
broke out m open hostility toward me when I 
supported Jaffa on matters where I felt that 
Jaffa was m the right 

Now you had met Jaffa when you came out and were 
interviewed 9 

Yes I must say that it was a very careful 
neutrality that I maintained between these two 
until Diamond clearly crossed what I considered 
a moral Pale and began what I knew to be an 
unconscionable manner to seek to force Jaffa out 
of the department 

I found myself strengthened at that point 
by my belief that I would be returning to 
England And stepped out of the ordinary role 
that an assistant professor would fill in that 
situation and spoke openly against Diamond And 
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managed to develop information about his 
maladministration of funds that proved an 
important element, I believe, in his decision to 
leave CMC 

Now was it funds of the Institute for [Studies 
in] Federalism’ Or was that just in general’ 

No I am speaking of another fund, which was 
established by the Dutch-Jewish philanthropist, 

[ ] Van Lehr Some funds had been directed to 

Diamond's own personal use, and the accounting 
was, to say the least, sketchy 

Now there was a marital change that occurred and 
there were comments among the academic people 
that part of the rift between Jaffa and Diamond 
was over Jaffa's support of the wife Was that 
true’ 

I think there is no doubt that that was part of 
it But the actual occasion of the rift seemed 
to be Jaffa's support of the departmental 
secretary, Virginia Barrett, whom Diamond 
wished to dismiss because he had evidence that 
she had gossiped about his affair with one of 
his graduate students 
Well, it all gets murky, I guess 
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It gets pretty murky and pretty dirty, and it 
was the cause of the greatest possible regret to 
me that I was involved in such a messy affair 
A man named Richard Wheeler was on the faculty 
at that time Was it after Martin left that 
Wheeler became the chair 7 Did Martin leave in 
'69 

Wheeler became Diamond's appointee and ran the 
department but very much under the influence and 
at the direction of Diamond So I think it 
would be fair to say and perhaps Dick himself 
would even accept that he was given the position 
as a matter of Diamond's convenience 
Let's name the faculty m political science It 
would be you, Jaffa, Diamond, Wheeler Was 
Winston Fisk considered a member of the 
political science faculty 7 

Very much so And [William] Bill Stokes and 
[Harold W ] Bill Rood and [James L ] Jim Grant 
and [P Edward] Ed Haley and Ward [E Y ] 

Elliott and [Michael M ] Mike Uhlmann were all 
members of the Political Science Department at 
that time 

Was that the largest single department in the 
college 7 
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Yes It was as large as economics, and when you 
count in it George Benson, who, although still 
president, was nevertheless teaching a course 
and add to it other part-time faculty For 
example, we had a part-time faculty member 
teaching business law, [William] Bergman It 
was indeed the largest 

To return to the question of Howard Neville, 
what transpired at that time'* You had only had 
a year yourself under Benson when he retired but 
by no means disappeared as a figure on the 
campus What was the change of Neville coming 
in 7 

Well, Neville was an able man whose experience, 
however, was entirely inappropriate to the 
direction of a small college 
Had he been at the University of Maine 7 
I think he went to the University of Maine 
After he left here 7 

Yes He came from another public institution 
I think he had very little of George*s sense of 
collegiate leadership and I think he was deeply 
handicapped by his own management style, which 
was bureaucratic and one might even say 
corporatist He certainly lacked the hands-on 
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ability of Benson and the political skills of 
Benson Perhaps he would not have been so 
quickly in trouble had it not been for the 
political circumstance—the escalating violence 
on campus, the attacks on the presidents house 
on Columbia [Avenue], and the fact that his 
wife, who was a nervous personality, was 
The house of the CMC president on Columbia at 
that time The house that now is a center 
Yes He lived in that house, and although it 
has a wall around it, it is not a very big wall, 
and student radicals were heaving all sorts of 
things over that wall The Nevilles slept on 
the upper floor, his window can be no more than 
thirty feet from the street, and Mrs Neville 
was m a continual state of agitation So it 
came as no surprise to me that he resigned at 
the end of the year 

I had been deeply troubled politically It 
seemed to me that the college had mishandled the 
Black Studies movement and that we were 
encouraging a kind of irresponsible violence 
among students by failing to stand for what I 
believed we should stand for And not only the 
academic principles, but also a decent and 
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ordered way of life here on campus that would 
allow faculty and students to get on with their 
work I had been perhaps radicalized or 
politicized by the involvement of Martin 
Diamond And, again, perhaps strengthened by my 
understanding that I would not be here forever 
but would soon be returning to my motherland, 
spoke out openly against the so-called [Jack L ] 
Stark plan for black studies here on campus 
Was that the concept of the center’ 

Yes It was the so-called Black Studies Center 
The allocation of resources to these programs 
without any thought as to what these programs 
would involve or without any academic substance 
In other words, a kind of appeasement And, 
therefore, when Neville quit, I decided that I 
would seek to make myself president of the 
college Now this was a rash act on the part of 
someone who had completed his Ph D perhaps two 
years previously as assistant professor, without 
tenure, I might add [Laughter] But I believed 
strongly m some things that I thought were at 
risk, and I was not unaware that to make this 
bid for the presidency would probably not harm 
me with some senior faculty who shared my views 
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and that it might indeed help me with some 
members of the board of trustees And so I went 
to Washington, where I had a consulting 
relationship, and spoke with George to see if I 
could secure his support 
George Benson had gone to D C 

He was the deputy assistant secretary of defense 
responsible for ROTC [Reserve Officers 1 Training 
Corps] 

So you had to consult him 9 

I got a lot further with [Mabel] Mabs [Benson] 
than with him George maintained a strict 
neutrality I won the support of Jerene Appleby 
Harnish and of Henry Salvaton and of some 
others [William] Bill Buckley, for example, 
who had friends on the board, was supportive of 
my candidacy I put together some documents, 
and I went down to the California Club to meet 
with [Thomas] Tom Lowe This was a flurry of 
activity It might have lasted three weeks in 
all And, at the end of it, it became clear to 
me that this was not going to happen So I 
withdrew gracefully and was supportive of the 
Stark presidency 
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Was this m the spring of *70 before Neville had 
left 7 

It was in the wake of Neville's resignation 
Neville resigned, I think, in the June of 1970 
So it was while Jack was acting president 
It was while Jack was acting, but Jack was not 
clearly a candidate for the position So I felt 
I could do this without any implied disloyalty 
to Jack And I must tell you, looking ahead, 
that never once in twenty years have I had any 
sense that Jack resented it In fact, he has 
acted as if he did not even know of it 
Did Benson indicate to you any particular 
feeling about other candidates, including Jack 9 
No He was very careful I think that George 
himself felt battle-scarred and weary And more 
than a little disillusioned disillusioned with 
the faculty, disillusioned with the community, 
disillusioned with the board, and perhaps m 
particular disillusioned with his fellow 
presidents I am putting words in his mouth 
You should check with him But that certainly 
was the impression that I drew from conversation 
with him at the time 
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Did not the question arise at that time about 
the necessity that the president hold the 
doctorate’ 

You see, I wasn't a member of the search 
committee So I don't know to what extent that 
became a factor I think that there were 
individual faculty members on the search 
committee who viewed that as an important 
credential, but faculty were, of course, a 
minority component on the committee I think 
that the principal advocate of the Stark 
candidacy was Tom Lowe, who was then the 
chairman of the board and who had been drawn 
into contact with Jack Stark in good part 
because of the black studies crisis and saw my 
position as radical and inflammatory and saw 
Stark's position as a reasonable compromise 
Were there other faculty members who were 
potential candidates at that point’ 

I think that Paul Albrecht was probably a much 
more significant candidate for the position than 
I and much more seriously considered by the 
search committee I don't think that the search 
committee viewed my candidacy with anything like 
the seriousness that I brought to it Nor do I 
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think that any other than some maverick members 
of the board were at all inspired by my efforts 
That was academic politics at its core Was the 
college treading water somewhat for that year or 
two, when Neville was here and then Jack was 
acting president** 

Oh, I think that it was a very difficult hiatus 
Neville was a poor fund-raiser Not a good 
leader for the college I think we lost our way 
under Neville*s presidency Jack came in, and 
his only background was as assistant to George 
His understanding of issues, I think, was 
limited His role was that of a micromanager, 
someone who knew all of the details, buildings 
and grounds, let's say, who knew each member of 
the staff and had an extraordinary handle on the 
detailed operation of the place but who, at the 
time, had little preparation for involvement 
with the community at large, had little sense of 
where the college was in the world of higher 
education or where it should seek to go 

The latter issues, in other words. Jack was 
learning on the ^ob for the first couple of 
years And I think that period—the last year 
of George's presidency, the Neville presidency. 
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the first three or four years of the Stark 
presidency—were a very difficult time for the 
college, and a time when it began to trough 
rather badly and wallow It was at the end of 
his first three or four years that Jack began to 
understand fund raising, the importance of 
endowment in driving the college forward I 
think it was then that he began to realize the 
importance of representing the college to the 
larger community And, more important, it was 
then that he began to develop the vision of how 
to upgrade the place m terms of admission 
policy and in terms of fund raising, which have 
been the two great successes of his presidency 
Now, of course, there is always the question of 
filling the office of dean of faculty I think 
it has persisted through the years You became 
dean of faculty in 1974 
That's right 

And before that you had become chairman of the 
Department of Political Science, succeeding 
Wheeler** 
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That's right 
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You were beginning to come up through the 
system, so to speak How did you happen to be 
chosen dean of faculty** 

I suppose if I had to guess at it, the fact that 
I had been a candidate for the presidency did 
not hurt my qualifications as dean I think 
that, second, the fact that I had been visibly 
very active in a statewide role with the 
Republicans and that I had been visible on a 
number of important public policy matters X 
think that that probably helped I think that 
Jack was looking for a dean, at that stage of 
his presidency, who could help him with the 
presentation of the college to the larger 
community I think that he was looking for a 
dean that could help him with his board, and I 
think he was looking for someone with political 
skills to help him lead the faculty And I 
think it was his judgment that I would help in 
those areas Nor do I think he was wrong I 
think that those were my concerns 
And that position became a vice president A 
little later the title included Executive Vice 
President, which would be the number-two 
position in the college 
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That's right I think that it was Jack's 
intention and that of the board to make clear 
that they thought that I was doing a good job 
I remember quite well that I had made a 
presentation to the board on some matter of 
academic policy, and I was asked to leave And 
then they invited me back in and applauded me, 
and that was their effort to convince me that 
there were some rewards and some glory to be had 
from a position that I increasingly saw as one 
of administrative drudgery 

What was your status at that points Had you 
been promoted to associate professor 7 Were you 
promoted to professor the year you were give Don 
and Edessa Rose Chair 7 

No I was an associate professor as of, I 
think, in 1971 and remained associate professor, 
although I had been named to that Rose Chair, 
and remained as associate professor throughout 
my deanship And very deliberately did not ask 
to be considered for promotion while dean 
I believe you finished with that position in 
1983 or '84, and then you became chair of the 
Political Science Department 
No I was dean from 1974 through 1977 
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Then did you become chair of the Political 
Science Department 7 

I would have to check the record, but I have 
several times been chair of the department 
Basically, when you were no longer dean of the 
faculty, you went back to full-time teaching and 
that sort of thing 7 

Yes I was also returning here to be director 
of the Rose Institute and for a period of time 
combined the institute with the chairmanship of 
the department 

You were promoted to full professor, I assume, 
quickly after that 7 

No Not very quickly I didn't ask to be 
promoted until I think it was 1980 
What was the establishment of the chair 7 Was 
that a new chair 7 

Yes Edessa Rose, prior to the death of her 
husband, Don Hayden Rose, along with her 
husband, contributed to a fund for the creation 
of a chair, and I was appointed to that I was 
interviewed for that by Edessa and Neville when 
Neville was president I suppose it must have 
been m 1970 
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So you were the first person to hold the chair 7 
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Yes 

Was the chair to be someone in political 
science'? 

Yes, I think it is quite specifically for 
someone whose interest is in American politics 
One other question before we move out of your 
career line, and that is you and I earlier 
mentioned the change in name from the Department 
of Political Science to the name [Department] of 
Government Now is it back to Political 
Science*? 

No It is not Political Science 

Could you give ;just a little history of why and 

what*? 

The Department of Government at Claremont 
McKenna College is staffed by political 
scientists whose background is either in law or 
in history or in philosophy and who are 
interested in the study of, as I say, law, 
history, or philosophy and who are interested in 
the study of institutions and of ideas That 
disciplinary background puts us at some 
significant remove from the behavioral trends of 
the discipline There are few of us who believe 
that political science can or should be a 
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science in the ordinary meaning of that term 
today, and who feel that governmental studies is 
a more accurate description of what it is we do 
and should hope to do So I think that was the 
significant motive behind it 

I think some of us also considered that the 
catalogue was filling with a lot of disciplines 
that had alphabetical priority and if we were to 
be listed as Government with a "G," rather than 
Political Science as a "P," that would put us 
immediately after Economics And we would find 
ourselves up front in the catalogue, which would 
signal to the outside world the special role of 
Government and Economics on this campus 
Now Benson probably had originally tagged it 
political science, I assume It took a long 
time before there was a change in name*? 

Yes 

Do you remember when it was 9 
I would say that it was about 1986 
You are saying that is still true 9 
That is still true 

So it is now Government and for as long as the 
makeup of this department exists 
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Yes And I think for the foreseeable future 
because the behavioral movement in political 
science is finally coming to its deserved end 
It has peaked^ 

I think it has peaked and is m rapid decline 
Then before we move to the origins of the Rose, 

I think you have pretty well described the 
makeup of your department at the time at which 
the Rose was launched, unless you have any 
general comments You have spoken of the kinds 
of specialties and the people on the faculty I 
take it that group was in place pretty much when 
the Rose was established 
Yes, that 1 s right 

What was the stimulus for your proposal as 
stated m the memorandum you wrote to President 
Jack Stark^ 

The stimulus was that in 1968 the college had 
received funding for its first institute, the 
Salvatori Center This had achieved some 
success under the direction of Ward Elliott 
Jack Stark's attention had been caught by this 
success and he hoped to replicate it across the 
curriculum with the foundation of other 


institutes I think he came to that idea in 
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part because of the failure of his notion of 
establishing a separate school of business or 
management here on campus He asked that 
faculty consider this idea and respond to it 
The memorandum that you have seen is my response 
to Stark's request for proposals for institutes 
At that time was there a notion that there might 
be a source of money, namely the Roses’ Or did 
that come later’ 

At least in my mind, there was no notion that 
Edessa would be the benefactor who would make 
the institute possible I wrote that memorandum 
absent any idea of approaching Edessa 
Maybe you could explain the interrelationship of 
you and\or the Rose Institute to the California 
Congressional Recognition Program because that 
had been going for a number of years How did 
it become involved with CMC’ 

One of the things I have omitted about my tour 
of duty in Washington is that I was given a 
leave by the college conditioned on my 
performance of duties for the California 
Congressional Recognition Program And in 19ev¬ 
es, X was not only working for Hugh Scott but 
busily putting together the confidential reports 
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there And, indeed it was part of my 
employment contract here at the college that X 
be responsible for the California Congressional 
Recognition Program 

It is still hazy to me what the origin of that 
plan was Was it something that generated out 
of CMC 9 Or was it something that was 
established and then became intricately involved 
with CMC 9 

It sprang more or less full blown, I would 
think from the brow of one [Frederick] Fred 
Hibberd, a native Californian who had struck oil 
and, having taken the resultant fortune with him 
to New York, decided that he should repay his 
native state for its natural largess by some 
public-spirited endeavor It was Hibberd who 
came up with the idea of an awards program It 
was Hibberd who pointed at the California 
delegation in the U S House of Representatives 
And it was Hibberd who articulated the very 
precise, extraordinarily detailed requirements 
for receiving an award 

Hibberd—I don't know this but I have heard 
it from reliable sources—shopped the idea 
around to various institutions, approaching the 
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University of California and being told by them 
that this was not something that they wished to 
be involved with Approaching also Stanford 
University, I believe And it was m 1955 that 
he came to George Benson, and George Benson, 
hungry for the funds to establish the school and 
looking for ways of bringing it to public 
attention, wrote an agreement with Hibberd By 
the time I came on the scene it was already more 
than a decade old 

Did he endow this idea* 1 * How was it arranged 7 
He endowed it with a gift to the college of, 

I've forgotten the exact total but it is m 
today's dollars a very small sum, I think 
$ 100,000 

Was the income from that to pay for the program 7 
It was the income from that that was paying part 
of my salary and that was sending a consultant 
around the offices on the Hill and was paying a 
journalist to provide journalist's comments on 
the delegation 

Who did that before you came 7 
I think just about everyone on the campus had 
had it Believe it or not, Harry Jaffa had on 


one occasion 
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People in the Political Science Department, I 
assume 

Not only political science, but I think in 
economics Harold McClelland, Procter Thomson, I 
believe, had done it Winston Fisk had probably 
done it more often than anyone And the idea 
and how I came to the college in the guise of an 
expert on Congress—I was an expert on Congress 
only as a result of having worked on the Hill 
for a year but at least it was some credential— 
they expected of me leadership on that project 
The earliest leadership that I gave it, I 
should tell you, was to change it from an annual 
to a biennial report I think that was a 
sensible thing because by 1968 the endowment had 
begun to look very small compared with the 
annual cost It was no longer yielding the sort 
of income that would support an annual program 
So I won the approval of the donor and of the 
president to issue the report every two years 
I was unable to make any of the other changes 
that I wanted in the program because of the 
donor*s Yankee insistence on sticking to the 
exact letter of the agreement, which had been 
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written by people who really didn't know what it 
was that they were after 

So, m other words, you never were able to get 
Hibberd to give more money to finance it 7 
Well, no, that's not true We did get some more 
money from him 
, Side B] 
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What was the standard by which congressmen were 
chosen to be recognized^ 

Well, there is a statement at the beginning of 
each volume which sets out the problems of 
making awards to a group that, after all, is not 
only diverse—the delegation, I am talking of— 
but whose members also evaluate their own 
performance by very different lights and 
standards Obviously, you can't use the same 
measure for a freshman as a senior Obviously, 
you can't use the same measure for a liberal as 
a conservative Obviously, you can't apply the 
measure to someone who sees himself primarily as 
constituency oriented as you might to someone 
who thinks in terms of national policy and 
development So the best that you can do is to 
bring together a group of people in a council of 
the recognition plan who are knowledgeable about 
Congress, knowledgeable about the state, who 
represent different interests within the state 
and different areas within the state I then 
present them with as much information as you 
can, and then hope that from the deliberations 
of this group some decent result will emerge 
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Now if that sounds pretty haphazard, I am not 
going to deny that point The deliberations of 
the council have seemed exactly that, somewhat 
haphazard But if you look back at the history 
of awards made by the council of California 
Congressional Recognition Program, you see three 
things that I think one can be proud of 

First of all, you see the most honest 
bipartisan distribution that I think you will 
find from any awards or rating mechanism 
anywhere in this country The fit between the 
number of awards given to Democrats and 
Republicans and the composition of the 
delegation m partisan terms is very, very close 
indeed Nor is it a mindless awarding of prizes 
to the same number of Democrats and Republicans 
as compose the delegation because the second 
thing of which I think we can be proud is that 
if you look back, you see repeated there the 
names, year after year after year, of the people 
who are now recognized widely as the real makers 
and shakers in the delegation 

Locally, for example, [Congressman] Glen 
Lipscomb, who is very much a congressman's 
congressman I think that we figured out that 
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Glen Lipscomb was indeed a remarkable budget man 
with a wonderful accountant's eye for 
appropriations detail [Congressman James] Jim 
Corman locally on the other side I think we 
figured out early that he was a really 
statesmanlike person who could rise above the 
petty politics of the day and play a really 
leading role on the floor m the leadership 
And I could cite other examples as well But I 
think if you look back over the list of awards 
you see that it is a very good testimony to the 
achievements of the really powerful and 
effective members of the delegation on both 
sides 

How big is the council 7 

It has varied m size from a half-dozen to a 
dozen In later years, as issue groups began to 
be a little more important, we became very 
careful, for example, to include representatives 
of the various ethnic minorities We increased 
the number of women We were less concerned 
with labor in the late eighties than we had been 
in the seventies We had labor representation 
in the seventies Within the eighties we 
abandoned that But we tend to get professional 
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representation to certain groups Doctors and 
lawyers, for example 

What about party registration -5 Did that enter 
into it -5 

We were always very careful to have a Democrat 
chair and to have a slight majority of 
Democrats Now if you got into the detail of 
it, I think you would perhaps want to say that 
we have too many conservative Democrats, but 
that has something to do with the, dare I use 
the word, class of people from whom such boards 
are typically composed The people who have the 
leisure and the public spirit, generally, have 
the income which, on fiscal matters, tends to 
make them perhaps a little more conservative 
than the average So I think that the groups 
that were slighted on the CCRP [California 
Congressional Recognition Program] council were 
probably the left wing of the Democrat party and 
the right wing of the Republican party 
Obviously, the research and input of staff is 
very significant because that's the information 
they are dealing with How much did they seem 
to depend on staff -5 I don't know if you made 
recommendations or whether you simply pointed 
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recognized in one biennial * 3 

Well, there are, again, rules for this, rules 
that I can't for the moment bring to mind I 
think it is between a fifth and a third of the 
delegation Special recognition is restricted 
to an outstanding performance Some years there 
will be no special recognition I don't think 
that there have ever been more than two awards 
of special recognition m a single year But, 
yes, you are quite right There is enormous 
staff work involved here and, typically, some 
hundreds of pages of confidential reports go to 
the members of the council 

Some are wholly dependent on that 
information But I'd say several and sometimes 
perhaps a majority of council members have their 
own sources, not only on their congressman—of 
course, everyone thinks they are an expert on 
their own congressman and one of the 
difficulties is to head off council member's 
enthusiasm for their own particular 
representative—but some of them are well enough 
positioned that they have access to other 
sources of information I have always found it 
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useful that the council include some public 
affairs officers, for example A corporate 
public affairs officer has the advantage that he 
must be very carefully nonpartisan, and he has 
access to very wide sources of information on 
the activities of the delegation So a couple 
of corporate PAOs [public affairs officers] on 
the board adds to it Then we have, for 
example, the president of the California Medical 
Association, which goes very deeply into the 
activities of the members of the delegation 
Who is doing the 30b now 9 

It isn't being done Because, as of last year, 
the agreement with the donor ran out And our 
current question, a very thorny question which 
makes it appearance in that board review is 
should we seek the funds to reendow it at a 
level that will permit the 30b to be properly 
done 9 I am interested in doing that because I 
think there is an opportunity to involve 
students in some aspects of the program as such 
I originated in * 55 , which means it has gone for 
over thirty years 

Yes You know, m our world, and perhaps 
particularly in the world of CMC, there aren't 
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many things that have lasted a generation, and I 
think it is a pity, at the end of this long and, 
I think, if not glorious then at any rate 
successful and dignified run, to bury it If 
there were an obvious donor, I think we would 
make an approach 

Did the money run out or was the agreement 
written m such a way that after a certain 
period that was the life span of the program** 

No That is to say we are certainly free to 
continue it, but the endowment at the end of 
this period goes into the general college 
endowment or it can be allocated, as it has been 
allocated, to the Rose Institute endowment So 
that's a terminus of sorts But the more 
important fact is that the endowment is no 
longer yielding anything like the revenue to 
cover the activities of fifty-two members 
Let 1 s remember that when I started this there 
were thirty-seven members of the California 
delegation 

I suspect that you spent quite a bit of time 
while you were in D C working on this 
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I did I did indeed 
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As long as that plan was based at CMC you were 

its director 9 

Yes 

To go back to your proposal, granted that Jack 
Stark had asked people to make proposals for 
institutes, did you have any particular 
substantive issues you were interested in which 
increased your stimulation toward such an 
institute 9 In other words, were you interested 
in reapportionment 9 Or were you interested in 
certain policy issues 9 Or were you interested 
m certain political campaigns 9 Were there 
certain things for your own research and 
activities that made you even more fervent in 
wanting this institute 9 

Well, yes, I suppose that's true When I came 
out here from Washington, I rather slowly came 
to realize that this was not a good place— 
Claremont was not a good base—for someone 
interested m the Congress of the United States 
or the presidency or m any other feature of 
national politics Although I had these funds 
that took me back to Washington for Californians 
in Congress, it was for a month at most at a 
time, and I was clearly going to be outrun and 
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outgunned by the people who were on site there 
in Washington 

So I think as a political scientist, I 
began increasingly to focus on California 
things That would be one thing And a second 
motivation here as someone who had come from a 
unitary political system and had been intrigued 
by a federal system and by the changing 
relationships among national, state, and local 
government and as someone who had seen the 
gradual erosion of local government m Britain, 
and someone who thought he detected something of 
the same sort going on here, I identified with 
the problems of the states and the localities in 
the federal system and thought they had been 
slighted by the political science profession 
You will remember that I by now had quite a lot 
of experience in teaching state government 
courses [Laughter] 

And I think a third motivation was that 
after arriving here in California, I had very 
quickly become a very close observer of 
campaigns and elections m the state and 
realized that my knowledge and experience in 
those campaigns could have a political science 
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dividend in terms of survey research 
applications or m terms of data base 
applications 

So I think, looking back it is hard exactly 
to recreate, that those were the thoughts that 
animated me I have not recently reread that 
memorandum and glanced at it only, but I think 
that there is there in the preamble a statement 
to the effect that American political science 
has not served the states and localities very 
well There is here a gap, a research gap, that 
once was filled by these bureaus of public 
administration 

What astonished me, and it is still 
astonishing, I think, is that this enormous 
state with its huge population, its tremendous 
economy, its pivotal position in national 
politics, is so little studied That here we 
have a sort of third-world quality of reporting 
on our government and politics To find out 
what goes on in the California legislature How 
far along the information highway has the 
Secretary of State*s office advanced 9 How do 
you find out information on voting in this 
county or this county, or even, for heaven's 
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sake, m the state as a whole** There are 
enormous gaps in our knowledge and information, 
and by 1970 I had become aware of this I had 
bumped into them, not only as a political 
scientist but also as a consultant to campaigns 
Your memory is very accurate I read that memo 
with great interest Your first section was on 
justification of why such an institute should be 
created You did, indeed, make the argument 
this was a badly neglected field and 
increasingly, in terms of what was happening 
with municipal bureaus and other sources 
Yes 

Your next question was why should it be at 
CMC** You made the point that the UC [University 
of California] system was not necessarily a good 
place for such a center to be, even though there 
was a center at Berkeley that was well known. 

You noted the strength of the CMC faculty and 
perhaps the freedom of a private institution 
It was a very carefully drafted document 

After you did the justifications, you said 
there were three conditions that must be 
observed if such an institute were founded One 


was there had to be a close connection between 
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the activities of an institute and the 

undergraduates 

Yes 

Another was that it shouldn't divert resources 
from CMC as a whole And, third, that it must 
be something to enhance the reputation of 
college and its image Would you just say a few 
words about each of those? Especially how you 
saw the interconnection with the undergraduates 
You have pointed out to me m conversations that 
there were disadvantages m founding an 
institute m a small undergraduate college 
Well, that's right The difficulty is to find 
research work m an institute like that which is 
appropriate to the training, educational 
background, and interest of undergraduates The 
truth is that a great many important research 
undertakings cannot be well assisted by 
undergraduates That these research 
undertakings require more horsepower than the 
average, or even the best, undergraduate can 
bring to them 

So it has from the beginning here been a 
question of picking with some care the research 
projects that we undertake here The temptation 
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is to follow my interests and to push the 
institute toward the things that I love to do 
But many of those things fall outside the easy 
ambit of undergraduates X think by and large, 
we have succeeded in focusing on subjects that 
have added to the education of the 
undergraduates I am aware that it is possible 
to run a research institute in which 
undergraduates perform no more than the 
administrative chores, secretarial and other 
support functions But that 1 s not what the CMC 
institutes are for, and I think that if you 
look around here, you find our freshman 
performing the support chores, sophomores 
beginning to move into substantive research, and 
our juniors and seniors undertaking some 
research tasks that might as well be performed 
by a Ph D 

Now what are these research tasks that 
undergraduates can perform as well as a Ph D 7 
In large part, they are research activities 
involving the computer, involving computer 
access to large computerized data bases The 
undergraduate can do that far better than I We 
have sent our undergraduates off to advanced 
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training m GIS [ARC-INFO] and other software 
packages, and their facility with them is far 
beyond my own 

This is generational [Laughter] 

It is about generation Of course, that doesn't 
mean to say that they are as competent as I in 
analysis of the computer output, and that's 
where they turn to me 

You fight the whole thing of garbage m and 
garbage out’ 

That's exactly right I am involved in the 
design, and I think that I am better than they 
are there And I am involved in the output from 
the project But they can perform the great 
bulk of the technical work with some leadership 
from staff here who are not only good 
technicians but also happy to work with 
undergraduates 

You have by now—stumbling through it, I 
suppose, at the beginning and as you have more 
students—worked out supervising students at 
various levels That must be quite tricky’ 

It is I think that we have, by trial and 
error, muddled through to a good formula Most 
of the management is performed by students 
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themselves We have in this institute a very 
hierarchical system 

We have a student manager, who is given 
considerable deference by the other students 
This is someone who has been here throughout his 
or her undergraduate career, who knows all 
aspects of the student work, who is particularly 
close to me, who has worked on projects with me, 
and with Florence [Adams], who has done work 
with [Robert] Walters Immediately under the 
student manager are two deputy managers We 
have one on the academic and another on the 
computer side Then we have a manager of data 
sales Then we have a manager for each of our 
major projects Then we have a junior manager 
who is being groomed to succeed the student 
manager m the succeeding year 

So these students are not only managers, 
but they are also teachers, and they know that 
one of their obligations is to bring along 
freshmen and sophomores and to train them Most 
of the education that goes on here is student 
conducted 


DOUGLASS 


How about doctoral students'* 
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Well, on the whole it hasn't worked We have 
had some wonderful successes over the years with 
graduate students, but, by and large, graduate 
students haven't provided us a pool from which 
we have been able consistently to draw managers 
I think that's—you used the word generational a 
moment ago—I think that has something to do 
with the fact that they are no nearer or not 
much nearer the undergraduates than we 
ourselves When it comes to disciplining 
students, of all the really small but 
nevertheless important convenants of daily 
behavior here, it is much better to have the 
undergraduate student manager do it 
So you have built a culture in which a young 
undergraduate can come in and go through the 
system** 

That's right That's exactly right 
And be given increasing responsibility 
Yes, and there is, over the years, talking about 
culture, it's developed here, and we have 
certain folkways For example, we have a lot of 
activists here People who are interested in 
politics are drawn to the Rose Institute So we 
have Democrat and Republican activists here, but 
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they have to get on with one another There are 
certain subjects which we discuss here rather 
carefully so we don f t have inflamed or violent 
altercations 

I would assume there are certain levels of 
activities they engage in where they have to 
assume a neutral posture 7 

Exactly right, and I try to encourage that 
That's good training for future life work 
Absolutely You know the academy takes its 
politics so seriously, and we have people around 
campus who are so flamingly convinced of their 
positions I think, perhaps ironically, the 
Rose Institute is a little island of moderation 
when it comes to these things This indeed the 
role requires So that's one thing that I say 
about the students 

On the question of harming the college, 
institutes can harm the college m all sorts of 
ways, but I think principally by becoming a 
dram on college resources That is to say if 
we had used this institute to add tenured 
faculty to our staff, I think we would have been 
most unwise because our funding, at least for 
the first two decades, has been so erratic that 
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the monies that have flowed m flooded in, 
sometimes, to us—one-year grants that would 
have supported two or three additions to tenure- 
track positions—have proved to have not worked 
out two or three years down the line 
Soft money 

Yes So I think that is one risk 
Your argument in the memo certainly was that m 
the immediate future they could be fused m the 
Political Science Department with fair ease 
Right 

Then you spoke xn the memo about possibilities 
for attracting money through federal grants 
And, finally, you did mention that this 
institute would really make a statement that 
this college [CMC] was a college of public 
affairs, which has a nice eternal ring about it 
[Laughter] CMC, at that time was still seeking 
its identity in public, wasn't it* 5 
I think it was 

It's own niche, it's own special expertise and 
excellence 7 

One needs to remember that the college began 
with business and management as one of its major 
themes When I came here that was still very 
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much, for example, in Jack Stark*s mind as a 
theme that needed to be pressed and pushed We 
have gone in a different direction, and I think 
that m its own way the Rose Institute has 
helped with the public affairs image that we now 
have today 

What we tried to do is to make a 
constructive contribution to a fact-based 
discussion of public policy here The sort of 
thing that I have tried to do is avoid taking 
well-pronounced issue positions, but rather 
provide the factual base from which other people 
can reason Although I have not always managed 
that, that, it seems to me, is the way to keep 
the college from getting into big trouble And 
so, if you look back at the institute*s record— 
and we are going to talk about reapportionment, 

I know—by and large the institute has not 
embraced specific plans We haven*t endorsed 
particular solutions We have rather embraced 
general ways of going about the thing. The same 
way with juvenile justice. My effort there was 
to keep the institute from endorsing a 
particular concept or a particular program So 
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that is one way in which we can keep the college 
from getting in trouble by institute activities 
But the way in which, I think, we have 
managed to involve the community is by 
developing assets and resources of information 
here which have attracted the outside world to 
us and have suggested to people in the press and 
media and in public life generally that this is 
a good source for objective information 
I noted that you do certainly make the point of 
what a lack of documentation there was There 
still is, really 
Yes That's right 

But at that time, as you point out, the 
California Journal . which is an excellent source 
now, was still very new But there isn't that 
much for the researcher to use in terms of solid 
information about the state government 
Absolutely 

You point out the lack of analysis of elections 
Election studies were needed I gather at the 
beginning you seemed to have the idea of a 
demographic data base Was that in your mind 


then 7 
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It was very much in my mind There were really 
two concepts that were, it seemed to me, likely 
to yield the kind of undergraduate research that 
I knew we would have to focus on one, computer 
access to data bases and, two, survey research 
If you look back at the history of the 
institute, you see a kind of ambivalence between 
those two running all the way through our work, 
continuing even up to today Data bases have 
predominated, but we have always done some and 
have been interested m doing more survey 
research 

For someone coming to California, the real 
interest of the society is its dramatic changes 
over very short periods of time. And, m 
particular, the dramatic changes in ethnic 
composition, which have been going on for the 
last generation, which has been accelerating 
And it is here that demographic data bases and 
the sort of statistics and computer-drawn maps 
that can rather easily be generated from what's 
here that such data bases have their most 
obvious application 

If, m addition, you can link to these 
demographic facts, political facts If, 
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in other words, you can develop a data base that 
allows you to look at the precinct-by-precinct 
information on elections and compare that with 
tract-by-tract or block-by-block information 
from the census, then you can have a tool that 
allows you to comment about elections, about 
societal trends, about many things that are 
going on in California So that was the driving 
concept, at least in the first few years, of the 
Rose Institute 

And though we speak of reapportionment as a 
separate subject, m a way, don't all roads lead 
to reapportionment almost if you are talking 
about anything to do with politics 7 If you are 
talking about districts, campaigns, how 
districts are formed, and how elections are 
executed, inevitably the ultimate thing comes 
down to the redistrictmg and the value of the 
data used 7 

Of course, all of that is right I know, and I 
quickly need to acknowledge, that I tend to 
exaggerate the importance of reapportionment, 
redistrictmg, simply because I have spent so 
much time looking at But you're right, the 
assets here at the Rose Institute, the 
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undergraduate research skills that we have 
developed here, the computer equipment that we 
have, all of that made redistricting an easy 
subject to study Both in the beginning, m 
1973-74 and again in the early eighties and yet 
again in the early nineties 
Before we conclude At what point did you 
decided that option to go back to England was 
not still there, that you didn't particularly 
want to exercise it* 7 Or did it come out that 
clearly* 3 

It never came out that clearly I went back to 
England every year at least (and more often I 
stayed twice), and I took my family with me back 
to England One of my children decided to be 
educated m England Another remained in 
England I think it was those familial ties 
that held me, and then I suppose it was a kind 
of conservative aspect of my personality It 
took me some time before I recognized that 
indeed I was going to live and die here 
Exactly when that happened I really don't know 
You are a United State citizen at this point* 3 
Yes, I am 

When did you take out citizenship* 3 
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I'd have to check that date but I think 1980 
In the eighties 
Thank you 
Thanks very much 
, Side A] 
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March 28, 1994] 

3, Side A] 

I believe you pointed out m the last interview 
that your role in reapportionment and other 
political matters has been three things as a 
citizen, as a consultant, and your role as 
Director of the Rose Institute And those 
probably overlap some We'll find out in the 
discussion When did your own interest in 
reapportionment begin** 

In 1968, I was working as a congressional fellow 
and became aware of the influence of 
redistricting on Pennsylvania politics When I 
came out here m 1968 I had already been working 
with members of the California congressional 
delegation who had been, in 1967, the 
beneficiaries of a remarkable bipartisan 
incumbent gerrymander No member of the 
delegation was defeated in 1968, m 1970, or m 


1972 
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How did you connect with the California 
delegation 7 Was it that year you were on leave 
from Claremont McKenna College 7 

X was hired here in 1967 I signed the contract 
in 1967 to function both as an instructor and as 
director of California Congressional Recognition 
Program I took the first year as a leave of 
absence as an instructor, but I was involved 
with the work of the Congressional Recognition 
Program And at that time I met, for the first 
time, [Congressman A ] Philip Burton and 
[Congressman] H Allen Smith, who had been the 
principal representatives of the delegation in 
the 1967 redistnctmg process 

So I was very much aware of the role that 
redistricting had played in California politics 
I suppose that I was aware of the 1951 
redistricting, which was certainly the beginning 
of the redistricting era It was the first very 
partisan redistnctmg in California The first 
one where partisan considerations dominated It 
was a redistnctmg conducted by the Republicans 
m their interest, and a redistnctmg that 
focused quite heavily on the congressional 


districts 
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The [General Dwight David] Eisenhower 
election of *52 promised to give the Republicans 
a majority in the House [of Representatives] 

In California, which was due to gain I think it 
was five seats in 1951, redistricting was 
heavily weighted by those partisan 
considerations Because if you redistrict the 
congressional districts to achieve partisan 
principles, under the old California 
constitution, the overlap between the assembly 
district and the congressional district assured 
that partisanship would go down from the 
Congress to the assembly 

That's not the only reason for the 
partisanship of the 1951 redistricting There 
is also the sense on the part of the Republican 
leadership that they were losing out, losing out 
as a result of demographic change Their 
registration m the state had dropped 
precipitously in the late forties They knew 
that it was dropping further as a result of the 
inrush of population, quite often Democrats, 
from other parts of the country And they saw 
in redistricting a way to hold that at bay Of 
course, they were wrong 
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Certainly I had been led to believe that up 
until, I think, in the sixties the congressional 
redistrictmg had been pretty much done out of 
the legislature Is that incorrect 7 In other 
words, the legislators redistricted and the 
congressmen didn't have as active a role as 
Burton did later 

That is certainly true I don't believe that 
congressional redistrictmg was ever center 
stage prior to the 1951 redistrictmg That *51 
redistrictmg, although the Republican 
leadership was certainly in cahoots with 
significant Republicans in the delegation, was 
run out of the legislature And, again, m 
19 61, that redistrictmg, although again [Jesse 
M ] Unruh and [Robert] Crown had very much in 
mind national politics That is to say, Unruh 
was really doing [President John F Kennedy] 
JFK's bidding at the congressional level And 
the extreme partisan drive of that 1961 
redistrictmg with the aim of unseating Judge 
[Howard] Smith on the Rules Committee and 
breaking the conservative coalition which 
Kennedy probably judged to be standing athwart 
his legislative program But that was a 
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redistricting where Unruh and Crown were calling 

the shots, and it not until 1967 that Phil 

Burton strides onto the stage 

Right, then that is a correct picture that I 

had * 3 

Yes, I think it is 

In fact, [Assemblyman] Laughlin [E ] Waters, in 
the *51 redistricting, was head of the assembly 
committee, and he hired Ivan Hmderaker from 
UCLA [University of California, Los Angeles], 
who was the adviser to Leroy Hardy 
That's right Who retired and then m turn 
hired Leroy Hardy So this was Leroy's first 
venture into the redistricting thicket 
Hmderaker was some sort of Republican The 
impression that I have is that the '51 
redistricting was very much leadership 
dominated That is to say, Laughlin Waters and 
[Assemblyman Charles J ] Conrad held the same 
sort of role essential to the process as Unruh 
and Crown did in 1961 and that m the 1951 and 
1961 processes the technicians were on tap, not 
on top They were advising and assisting 

Something else to be said, of course In 


1951, the reason for technical assistance was 
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very much less than it later became because the 
emphasis on precise population deviations really 
opened the door to the dominance of the 
technician in the process Hmderaker and Hardy 
were significant players, but certainly not as 
significant as technicians later became 
Right I just noticed that that is when Hardy 
enters the picture, so to speak And he wrote 
his dissertation on "The California 
Reapportionment of 1951 " 

Yes, he did It is well worth reading today 
In retrospect, I'll bet To just go back a 
moment, when did you first act on the stage of 
reapportionment^ I noted you served as a 
consultant to the Assembly Research Committee 
When was that‘s 

I think that the first action of any 
significance that I took was as a consultant to 
[State Senator] Howard Way m 1969 Howard Way 
was then the president pro tempore, a moderate 
Republican who was assisted by [ ] Jim 

Jennings as his top aide And Jim Jennings, at 
some point in 1969, called me up and invited me 
to play a technical role as assistant to Howard 


Way 
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So it was in the state senate that you were 
actually involved 

What happened was that after a short period—and 
I've forgotten the months here—but after a 
relatively short period of work for Howard Way 
the senate went through one of its leadership 
spasms, and Howard Way was replaced by [State 
Senator] Jack Schrade of San Diego, for whom I 
had little sympathy and whose instinct was to 
drop me from the payroll So I beat him to it 
and jumped ship And went to work for 
[Assemblyman Robert] Monagan over on the 
assembly side 

That's what I had guessed because I had noted 
you had been involved as a consultant to the 
speaker So it was Robert Monagan in 1969-70^ 
Right 

Which was another brief shuffling of the 
leadership 

Well, he was shuffled out of the speakership as 
a result of the 1970 elections 
Right That was your first active 
participation So that is beginning in '69 
That's right And, obviously, I was teaching a 
course at the time on California politics I 
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had made myself familiar with the 1951 and 1961 
processes, the 1965 Silver r Silver v Brown 1^ 
issue, the very partisan redistricting of the 
state senate in *65, and the bipartisan 
gerrymander of 1967 

DOUGLASS So you were deep into that 9 

HESLOP Well, the theoretical I had no real practical 

experience 

DOUGLASS When did the Rose Institute as such get engaged 
in reapportionment questions 9 

HESLOP In 1973, when we were still technically the 

Institute of State and Local Government before 
the name Rose had attached itself to the door, I 
had asked [Thomas] Hofeller, who had been a 
student here at CMC and who was interested in 
returning to graduate school, to assist with the 
development of a data base for the Rose 
Institute And I believe it is true that in 
early '73 he and I developed briefing materials 
to the special masters He, rather than I, 
developed a plan for submission to the special 
masters 

DOUGLASS Yes But that was the first involvement of the 
Rose Institute 

1 Silver v Brown, Sup , 48 Cal Rptr 609 (January 

11, 1966) 
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I developed some criteria for submission to the 
special masters, believing then, as I do still 
today, that criteria are the way to attenuate 
the instinct of incumbents to gain power through 
the process 

Just one quick question Was the institute 
involved in out-of-state activities m 
connection with redistricting 9 
In the early 1970s, no No, I don't think so 
That came later 9 

That came only in the early 1980s and m 
Mississippi prior to that time I was 
forgetting for a moment that we were involved m 
the mid- or late 1970s in the Mississippi 
redistricting I have forgotten the dates of 
that involvement, but I can check them for you 
Eventually was the institute operative m a 
number of states m redistnctmg 9 
Yes In the early eighties, we created 
redistricting systems for a number of states 
Washington, for example We created a system in 
Texas as a result of a long-running comedy of 
errors That system was designed for use first 
by the Tory Democrat speaker, [William] Billy 
Clayton Then there was a very brief moment of 
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anticipation that the system would be used by 
the Republicans in Texas And then it was used, 
m fact, against both Democrats and Republicans 
by the Texas Rural Legal Aid, which at that time 
was headed by Joaquim Avila, who is today the 
nemesis of a number of jurisdictions up in the 
Central Valley 

Oh, really [Laughter] I think you mentioned 
something about ABSCAM [Arab Scam] in Texas 
That's right Mr Clayton came out to the Rose 
Institute, I suppose it would be pretty early in 
1980, and asked whether we would be willing to 
develop for the legislature a technical system 
to do the redistricting And the institute 
developed an agreement with Mr Clayton that 
provided for very adequate funding, and I 
traveled to Austin to meet with Mr Clayton and 
his aides 

Adequate funding for the Rose Institute' 
Absolutely [Laughter] This was funding for 
the Rose Institute that was at that time very 
acceptable And, having traveled to Austin, it 
seemed as if the deal would indeed be 
consummated And, at the worst possible moment, 
of course, Clayton was found to have been 
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involved in ABSCAM, and the contract then 
collapsed 

This is the incident in which the FBI [Federal 
Bureau of Investigation] men were dressed as 
sheiks 7 

That is exactly so Indeed they had Mr Clayton 
on television, I believe, accepting this bribe 
But it says much about the judicial system in 
Texas that a Texas jury found him innocent But 
he was soon to return, if not to active public 
life, then I think as a rather prominent 
lobbyist in Austin 

So the timing was not good in terms of your 
project 7 

We lost our contract Perhaps I should say at 
this point, you will remember that the institute 
was functioning throughout the seventies and 
eighties without any endowment income In 
consequence, we were very anxious to get grants 
and to put some money to one side to build our 
systems here and fend the wolf from the door 
In fact, then, you didn’t get Rose money, Edessa 
Rose’s money 7 Was that the situation 7 
In 1973, Edessa agreed with the college 
administration that she would give a million 
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dollars from the estate of her husband, recently 
deceased, upon its settlement When the estate 
was settled, there had been so many legal 
problems that it was found that there was no 
million dollars And, in fact, we waited until 
the late 1980s to receive any money from Mrs 
Rose's own estate, and when we did receive it, 
it was a little over $800,000 at 1987 or 1988 
dollars Obviously, there had been since 1974 a 
real depreciation in the value of that money 
Looking back on it, I must say that I don't 
regret the kind of discipline that that 
experience made necessary 
You had to build your own base 9 

It took us into the world, and it taught me many 
things about real-world economics [Laughter] 
But I think it was very good for the students, 
too Because we were obliged, in a very real 
sense, to earn our living 

So you had already decided to name it the Rose 
Institute shortly after you were just called the 
Institute [of State and Local Government] 7 
Yes 

On the premise that there would be money coming 
from the Rose family 
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Yes that's right 

How long did you stay involved with the out-of- 
state redistncting** I believe you said at one 
time you decided to pull back from out-of-state 
activities 

Yes The experience of the early eighties 
taught me that there was very little percentage 
in spending one's life on planes to the East 
Coast, that California is big enough, m all 
conscience, for a very small research center 
So, beginning m the early eighties it was part 
of the policy here, encouraged by the board, to 
draw in our horns and concentrate more and more 
on California government 

What was the motivation for the launching of the 
California Database** 

In 1973, the motivation was an understanding 
that no one else was doing it, and in the years 
succeeding, the motivation was to earn as much 
money as we could At one point, when 
California politics were competitive, when there 
was a genuine to and fro between the parties in 
congressional and state legislative districts, 
it was a very lucrative asset indeed In the 
statewide elections, for example, in 1976, the 
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Jimmy Carter campaign drew up a very lavish 
contract with us That allowed us to do many 
other things So that unpleasant expression 
"cash cow," I think applied to the California 
Database throughout most of the seventies 
I gather you saw the demand for it would be in 
terms of reapportionment as the bottom line of 
campaign wins 9 

I don't know whether I was that farsighted, to 
tell the truth I think that in 1972/74 I did 
not believe that I would again participate in 
any significant way m redistricting, and I 
think that my hope at the time was that the data 
base would be useful more outside politics than 
in politics, whether redistrictmg or electoral 
politics I hoped to build something that would 
be useful to local governments, in particular 
That would have not only use by local 
governments but by corporations, and, to some 
extent, we succeeded in that 

Could you, for the tape, state how it has come 
that we call everything reapportionment when 
there is a distinction in terms between 
reapportionment and redistricting 9 
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Well, I think it's partly the usage of 
politicians It's also partly the fact that 
prior to the 1951 redistnctmg here in 
California—the same is true in many other 
states—that the act of drawing district lines 
(namely redistricting) had less import than the 
reapportionment of seats as a result of 
demographic or population shifts I always 
remember Phil Burton singing to me in a bar, 
"there will be no reappopo for the repo oppo " 
And certainly when I came on the redistricting 
stage in the sixties, it was everyone's habit to 
talk about reapportionment Leroy Hardy has 
done a lot to correct people's view of this, and 
I attempt to do it And the two of us have also 
tried to correct the pronunciation of 
gerrymander from soft "g" to a hard "g " 

Because of the way Elbndge Gerry pronounced his 
name’ 7 ’ 

Pronounced his name, yes And there are Gerrys 
in Massachusetts today who still pronounce their 
names that way 

Well, it is an interesting semantic error that 
everybody says ”reapportionment" when they 
probably mean "redistnctmg " 
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Yes 

Finally, one thing about the data base which in 
the long run was very effectively used in terms 
of redistricting I noted, m *93, you had a 
policy question before the board of the 
institute about whether to continue that 
California Database 

Yes That's right In the twenty years since we 
started out on this trail, several things have 
happened Obviously, the computer revolution 
has vastly popularized the use of demographic 
and political data And with that 
popularization a number of other players have 
come onto the California data base scene 
Important companies such as Reuben [H ] 

Donnelley [Corp ], providing data of exactly the 
same sort that we used to provide to 
corporations and businesses, and doing this with 
more sales razzmatazz than we cared to muster 
and certainly with much greater corporate 
resources 

At the same time, the Bureau of the Census 
has eased the task of the ordinary individual 
user, equipped with his PC [personal computer], 
in accessing data Finally, the provision by 
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the legislature to the University of California 
at Berkeley of the Democrats* data base has 
Is that the Willie [L ] Brown [Jr ] data base 7 
has suggested to me that there is little 
point in continuing our data base On the list 
of those matters, I should say the Institute of 
Governmental Studies at Berkeley, which is a 
splendidly funded public operation, is certainly 
a more sensible place for the location of a 
statewide data base than a very small research 
center on a privately-funded campus 
I noticed one of the alternatives to doing this 
would be to develop a more regional m-depth— 
ultra-thick, I think you called it—data base 
That's right The new technology and so-called 
multilayering technology allows one to assemble 
many different data bases, to combine them m 
such a way that for any small area you can 
develop an enormous retrieval capability You 
can build data bases for an area, let's say the 
San Gabriel Valley, which include not only 
political and demographic statistics but a 
multitude of other statistics Crime data, 
commercial data, assessor rolls, what have you 
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So there would be a variety of clients you might 
tap 

Yes I think that we can certainly beat the 
competition throughout the area—the San Gabriel 
Valley—and perhaps in the Inland Empire, maybe 
even in Orange County, and that this is a more 
sensible reach for the institute than the effort 
to run competition with Reuben Donnelley, UC 
[University of California] Berkeley, and, for 
that matter, something I didn't mention earlier, 
the Teal Data Center Because the state has its 
own not terribly impressive data capability 
What is the Teal Data Center** 

The state has its own data bases up in 
Sacramento 

One thing you mentioned to me was that the 
census tracts that are still used today are the 
same tracts that were used in 1951 In other 
words, the 1950 census tracts are still the 
basis of what we do today Is that correct** 

That is largely true Of course, there have 
been emendations to the tracts that are split by 
the census department as growth takes place and 
census tracts are developed But the great 
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majority of all the census tracts in California 
remain unchanged from 1951 

Now this is a state that in the past half- 
century has more than quadrupled its population 
It has been my conviction, one that I suppose I 
have been led to by Leroy Hardy as much as by 
anyone else, that these administrative lines 
should not be regarded as sacrosanct and that 
maybe one good way into a reform of the 
redistrictmg process is to take a look at these 
basic building blocks 

As I have thought about it, I have become 
impressed that these are building blocks that 
the communities should have some hand in 
recreating I believe that I have discovered, 
as a result of various redistrictmg operations 
around the country, but typically here m the 
West, that ordinary people do know a lot about 
the neighborhoods in which they live, but you 
can't turn to ordinary people for wisdom on 
where lines should be drawn And that kind of 
community involvement in redrawing census tract 
lines is, I think, long overdue 

Now some purists will immediately raise the 
question "Yes, but don't we lose the 
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longitudinal perspective, the long historical 
understanding of change over time if we get rid 
of the census tract lines 711 I am not at all 
sure that all of the census tract lines would 
change as a result of this process But, given 
the use to which we put these census tracts—and 
it is not only redistricting but many other 
things as well—I think that we should, 
particularly in the states such as California 
which has experienced so much demographic flux, 
be ready to update them and to make some change 
in them 

Many people, not I, have looked to the use 
of census-tract geography, some sort of 
prioritization of census tracts, as building 
blocks in districts One reason that I have not 
looked at that very seriously is that I'm all 
too conscious of the problems of census tracts 
as building blocks If we had better census 
tracts, then we may be more willing to take a 
good close look at some of these plans to use 
census tracts as the basic units for composing 
districts 

Would this be partly the problem of one state. 


California, and there are probably others in a 
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similar position, trying to get the Bureau of 
the Census to agree to take a look at census 
tracts and change them 0 That is where the 
persuasion has to occur 0 

Well, that's right Unfortunately, the census 
[bureau] has been progressively more and more 
politicized over the last few decades, and even 
to raise this is to suggest to some people that 
there must be some deep and political purpose 
there behind it Although I have talked about 
this here as if it should be done, I must tell 
you that I think it unlikely that it will be 
done 

All right To pick up m the early sixties, 
again Leroy Hardy looms because he was Crown's 
head of staff in that redistnctmg As you 
pointed out, the era of nonpartisanship is 
ending and the Democrats are getting their 
revenge for what had happened in '51 
It wasn't really revenge, but I do believe that 
the blatant partisanship of the 1951 
redistnctmg did permit the Democrats, in 19 61, 
with a better conscience than they would 
otherwise have had, to do some pretty partisan 
redistnctmg But the truth is that by 1961 
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things were going very much the Democrats* way 
California had grown by five million people in 
the preceding decade L A [Los Angeles] County 
alone had increased by two million Many of 
those new registrants were Democrats Many were 
coming from states where there was no tradition 
of cross-filing So they were voting straight 
party lines 

Cross-filing was abolished in the late fifties 
Well, cross-filing had served some of the same 
functions as redistrictmg was going to serve 
That is to say that it kept the political 
establishment xn power And with the collapse 
of cross-filing in 1959 the Democrats really had 
it their own way They had I think it was a 57 
percent edge m registration The Democrats 
were voting for Democrats for the first time 
very clearly, and it seemed that everything was 
going their way because the urban vote was 
increasing All they had to do, they figured, 
was to unscramble the anti-Democrat gerrymander 
I think that is where they began Of course, 
after that they found it possible to do all 
sorts of interesting things for themselves 
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Then we have m the sixties these series of 
court cases starting with Baker v Carr . 1 which 
reversed the decision of Colegrove v Green . 2 in 
which [Felix] Frankfurter made the famous 
comment about not entering the "political 
thicket," and stated the principle of one man, 
one vote 
Right 

That and then Reynolds v Sims 3 another federal 
case which held that both houses m a state 
legislature must be apportioned on the basis of 
population and that the federal analogy was not 
applicable to state legislatures Then the pot 
began to boil, and the decisions kept coming 
down, closing in more and more' 7 
Yes, that's right One of the great vices of 
American politics was removed by these decisions 
and a vice that had been well exploited by the 
Republicans in '51, and to a somewhat lesser 
extent by the Democrats in '61, with the use of 
oversized districts to allow manipulation of the 
political outcomes Malapportionment But this 
vice was removed at the expense of pushing out 


1 Baker v_ Carr . 69 U S 186 (1962) 

2 Colegrove v_ Green . 328 U S 549 (1946) 

3 Reynolds v_ Sims , 377 U S 533 (1964) 
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of the window also some of the older, very 
effective restraints on political manipulation 
I am thinking particularly of the requirement of 
following county boundaries in redistricting 
This was a check on the 1951 and 1961 
gerrymanders most effectively, I think, that had 
prevented them from being as absurd as some of 
the plans of the eighties and nineties We will 
be talking about them 

Yes That was m place and they could not 

breach that 

Yes 

Then we get into the circle of events m which 
the federal judges went into the redistricting 
of the state senate I had forgotten that the 
[Everett] Dirksen amendment failed That would 
have amended the U S Constitution to say one 
house m a legislature could be based 
geographically If that had passed, a lot of 
the things that followed would not have 
happened [Laughter] 

Well, that's true Or let's say, at any rate, 
that the lower house would have been the sole 
arena for the kind of vicious redistricting 
politics that we've seen m the last two 
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decades A lot of people had enormous 
confidence in the one person, one vote rule, 
that it would somehow make things better that 
it would open up politics, that it would prevent 
the old wheeling and dealing 

It is certainly true that the urban liberal 
agenda was assisted by the redistricting of 
1965, but certainly not so much as people 
expected And there have, over the years, been 
some instances that have surely given pause to 
some of the advocates of one person, one vote in 
redistricting [T Anthony] Tony Quinn 
somewhere—perhaps it is m his Carving Up 
California book—points out that water politics 
in California have never been the same since 
1965 1 That the kind of accommodations that it 
was possible to get out of the legislature 
between the north and the south collapsed after 
the new dominance of the south in the California 
senate We cannot build by initiative a 
peripheral canal precisely because of those 
problems 


1 T Anthony Quinn, Carving Up California A History 
of Redistrictmg. 1951-1984 (Claremont, CA Claremont 
McKenna College, Rose Institute, 1984) 
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Then we have in 1966 a new governor, Ronald [W } 
Reagan, a change of party, and he called a 
special session in 1967 in response to the fact 
that the congressional reapportionment at that 
point had to be according to the new guidelines 
demanded m a 1967 state case 
In 1965, Silver v Brown required the 
redistricting of the state senate And then a 
host of court decisions had made clear that 
California*s congressional districts would have 
to be reapportioned 

In 1969 the final case came down from the U S 
Supreme Court 

You are thinking of Kirkpatrick v Preisler 1 
That is the one that takes equality in 
congressional redistricting to the ultimate 
Yes At any rate, the message was out that the 
population variance among congressional 
districts was going to be subject to the same 
standards as the upper house There would have 
to be no wide population variance and 
mathematical equality would be the goal 

In 1967, Burton and Leroy Hardy, as his 
assistant, worked on the congressional plan In 


1 


Kirkpatrick v Preisler . 394 U S 526 (1969) 
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my reading it was stated that was the first plan 
really done by the congressmen 

I think that's true I know about this only as 
a result of conversations with Leroy and with 
Burton But I think it is certainly true that 
that redistricting was done within the 
delegation, with Burton taking the lead and 
Leroy Hardy doing all of the technical work 

The keys to the process, it seems to me, 
were, first, California at the time was not 
gaining new congressional seats So there was 
not this great lure to a partisanship that 
infected both the 1951 and the 1961 
redistricting And, second, that the delegation 
at the time was still not divided in the bitter 
partisan terms that later came to apply to it m 
the seventies and eighties Therefore, people 
like Phil Burton, who was very much of a liberal 
Democrat from San Francisco, could nevertheless 
collaborate very effectively with H Allen 
Smith, who was very much of a conservative 
Republican from Glendale 

That kind of easy, across-the-aisle 
collaboration was assisted also by the fact that 
the delegation was beginning to fill then with 
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people who had in mind a lifelong career in 
politics And so, since personal salvation and 
the security of one's seat were the primary 
motivations, they could easily put aside 
partisanship And to trade Democrats from a 
Republican district and Republicans from a 
Democratic district, well that was pretty easy 
work, particularly when someone as competent as 
Professor Hardy was there to assist 
Why was Burton spearheading that 9 Was it simply 
because he took the lead 9 Or was he named as 
the congressman to do this 9 

I think a number of reasons I am not sure from 
whom I have this story Maybe it's from Burton 
himself or maybe from Leroy Hardy But the 
story goes that in 1951 Phil, as a young 
Democrat, went out into the [Frank] Havenner 
district but found, as a result of the 1951 
redistricting (this would be m the 1952 
election) he was no longer in that district, and 
he couldn't vote for him And, at that time 
determined that he would find out about this 
interesting, this mysterious process 
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A story has it that this was his personal 
experience which led to his interest But, much 
more than this. Burton had the type of mind that 
could absorb detail and the kind of personality 
that could master his fellow men And this 
combination of an astonishing recall of detailed 
statistics on particular pieces of political 
geography, combined with a very forceful and 
dominant personality, gave him the leadership 
I worked later with H Allen Smith, who was an 
intelligent and savvy former Sacramento 
politician, but who knew that m this field he 
simply could not compete with Phil Burton And 
I think that was the sense of most people in the 
delegation, that Phil had given it the interest 
and had the ability to save them 
Had Smith been a state senator 9 

He was an assemblyman In fact, he went to the 
Congress following the 1961 redistricting, I 
think that's true 

Of course, Leroy Hardy's first experience had 
been with Laughlm Waters, a Republican By 
now, when he is working with Burton he has 
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clearly been working for the Democrats in the 
intervening period 
Yes That 1 s right 

At that time Hardy said that the county lines 
were no longer reflective of the metropolitan 
areas of California—as you say, the changing 
nature (density plus urbanization)—and that 
they were an historical relic So the county 
lines were in deep trouble in the beginning of 
the sixties As you just said, it was the 
holding line, kind of a baseline, preventing 
some things from happening 

Well, that's right California's counties have 
not been changed for many, many decades When 
California was first coming to statehood, there 
were all sorts of fights over where counties 
would be located, and for the first few decades 
of its history as a state, California played 
county-1me-boundary-change politics with 
considerable gusto 

They congealed in the twentieth century and 
failed to reflect the dramatic population surges 
and shifts by mid-century That is certainly 
true The rush to disregard them was, of 
course, not without its political advantage to 
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the Democrats in 1961 and again, of course, even 
more so, in the light of the one person, one 
vote decisions, m 1971, '81, and *82 
Then, of course, there are the traditional 
northern less-populated counties The north saw 
this as one way to hold on to some political 
advantages, through the state senate 
Right My own view of counties is that m this 
great urban sprawl that we have allowed to 
develop in areas like the so-called Los Angeles 
metropolitan basin, we need as many clues as we 
can for citizens, when it comes to politics 
And to play fast and loose with county 
boundaries or city boundaries is, I believe, a 
real mistake I don't believe that in our 
lifetimes we are going to see a rational 
redrawing of local governmental jurisdictional 
lines m California I have always myself 
believed that redistnctmg should take a decent 
respect of those lines 

We are now into the early seventies Was it in 
1972 that you became Executive Director for the 
Republican Party State Central Committee 9 
I think that's true, yes 
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At the same time, you became Executive Director 
of Cal Plan 9 

Yes Somewhat later, as a matter of fact It 
was m the same year, but later 
In other words, you came on as Executive 
Director of the State Central Committee and the 
other followed 9 
Yes 

Now, in the last analysis, wasn't Cal Plan 
geared to control reapportionment at the end of 
every decade 9 I mean to get the seats through 
campaigns 9 

The origin of Cal Plan certainly was the 
Republican reaction to the Unruh-Crown 
redistricting of 1961 and again to the 1965 
senate redistrictmg Republicans headed by 
Gaylord Parkinson, state party chairman early in 
the sixties, believed that redistricting was now 
the touchstone of partisan politics, and that if 
they were to return, they must prevent the kind 
of savaging in the redistricting process that 
they thought they had experienced in 1951 and 
'65 

Whether Cal Plan in fact was responsible 
for the Republican rebound in the sixties, I 
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personally had come to doubt I think that 
politicians and managers give far too much 
credence to the effectiveness of their efforts 
I think that the Republican return, which, you 
remember, was accomplished by 1968, had very 
much more to do with fundamental demographic 
change than it had to do with the superior 
management of Republican races The 1966 
election saw Ronald Reagan carry 57 percent, I 
think it was, of the vote in Los Angeles County, 
and Republicans didn't win a seat in L A 
I didn't realize that So there weren't any 
coattails* 5 

Yes The Republicans said, "You see, it's all 
because of those damned district lines " And 
there had been earlier occasions, too In 1964, 
they saw their candidates fail It was partly 
attributable to the Goldwater debacle And it 
is certainly the case that the Democrats were 
deriving much greater advantage from the 
district lines than the Republicans 

But the Democrats miscued too They had, 
to some extent, overreached in the 1961 
redistricting They had failed to understand 
that the suburbs, places like Orange County, 
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were going to fill with people who were not 
reliable Democratic voters They had 
miscalculated the impact of the spreading black 
population in Los Angeles An early sign of 
what you might refer to as the Reagan Democrats 
was [Congressman] Del Clawson's victory down 
there m Compton in 1963, part of the so-called 
backlash vote They had not anticipated that 
the rural counties would turn increasingly 
against them on the social issues, and they did 
not understand that the "Great Society" would 
have as much difficulty in blue-collar or white 
working-class areas as it proved to have 

So, by 1968, two years ahead of schedule, 
the Republicans returned to power Now that 
return to power, I think, had to do, as I said, 
less with Gaylord Parkinson and the recruitment 
of Republican candidates and superior management 
techniques than with these long-running trends 
I read the comment that despite all these 
machinations, neither the '51 nor '61 
gerrymander resulted in long-term majorities for 
each party 
I think that is true 
The other factors take over** 
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Yes That's exactly right And some people 
like to reason from that to the electoral 
districts The distinction between the 1951 and 
1961 redistricting, on the one hand, and later 
redistnctmgs needs to be made very carefully 
I certainly agree that the demographic 
shifts of the fifties and sixties were so grave 
that they could not be contained by those 
redistnctmgs But if you look at the later 
redistnctmgs, and, in particular, I think at 
the 1981-82 redistricting, you see a 
manipulation of district boundaries that goes 
far beyond anything that was effected in '51 and 
1 61 That manipulation benefits from the 
experience gained in the earlier redistnctmg 
It benefits immensely from the new technology 
that comes on the scene But, above all, it 
benefits from the brutal, unlimited reach for 
partisan and incumbent advantage, which went 
well beyond anything that Waters, Conrad, Unruh, 
Crown would have permitted It's a reach which 
is, I think, typically technocratic The 
redistricting process has become less political 
than technical, and all reasonable 
considerations are pushed to one side If 
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redistricting is approached in that light, then 
I think it can head off all except the most 
monumental political tides 

Now did Cal Plan take up a lot of your time 9 
To tell you the truth, I don't think it did 
No I was there principally as a technician, 
technical adviser 

Apparently there was a technical advisory board 
[TAB] for Cal Plan There was a Cal Plan 
subcommittee of the state central committee, and 
there was a technical advisory board of twenty- 
two party professionals Then Spencer-Roberts 
served as the consultant to the TAB The point 
is, isn't it, that they were trying to mobilize 
to go into districts and actually advise and 
help Republican candidates 9 
Well, a lot on paper doesn't work, and my 
recollection of the Cal Plan is that I spent 
most of my time trying to keep the professional 
consultants from raping the budget 
This would be "party time" for them 
Yes By the time I became involved in Cal Plan 
politics it was very much the case that the 
[Richard M ] Nixon campaign was pushing 
everything and everyone to the side in its lust 
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for contributions from California But Cal Plan 
was at the end of the queue for contributions 
And it was a matter of competing with the much 
more powerful political interests 

[Interruption] 

DOUGLASS Was Cal Plan indeed based on the notion that the 
Republicans had to gam more seats and that you 
would choose the strongest people, even if some 
others went by the boards In other words, the 
weaker candidates—not a lot of them—were 
dispensable, if indeed it meant winning a 
district' 5 Either ignoring them and 
concentrating elsewhere or supporting another 
candidate 7 

HESLOP Yes That was the theory The theory was that 

targeting funds and technical resources to win 
whole districts would prevent the diversion of 
funds and technical resources to districts that 
would either be won anyway or districts that 
could not be won anyway 

By the early 1970s there was a considerable 
problem with that theory It was that the 
incumbents, not only at the presidential and 
gubernatorial level, but more particularly the 
Congress and the state legislature were 
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professionals Their first purpose was to 
accumulate funds for their own reelection 
purposes And because they had significant 
power within the party apparatus they would 
typically succeed in heading off efforts to trim 
back budgets allocated to them They would keep 
those budgets, and they would typically head off 
the effort to target marginal districts There 
is a very low interest in most incumbents in 
seeing other candidates win [Laughter] And I 
discovered that in the Cal Plan 

I also discovered that when it comes to the 
allocation of technical resources, one is 
running into a professional class of 
consultants With the rise of the professional 
politician in California has gone, step-by-step, 
the rise of this class of people who make 
livings from advising them on the elections 
Often very good livings indeed, and these 
people, too, manage to insert themselves into 
the party apparatus and to control targeting 
So the party official, and certainly one as 
junior as I was, has very little ability to 
change the dynamics, the incumbent-dominated 
dynamics of election financing 
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Did the Democrats have something called "Project 
70" in response to this 7 

They were a little sawier about it, perhaps, 
because whether or not they had a formal 
project, they certainly got the timing right 
The supposed superiority of Democrats to 
Republicans on the technical side seemed to me 
to matter very little m the politics of the 
late sixties and early seventies What was 
really determining the outcome of elections then 
was less the people who thought they were 
running party apparatuses and who thought they 
were applying the most advanced technology to 
campaigns than the deep-running trends of 
political demographics 

I have mentioned those that have brought 
the Republicans to power m the later stage of 
1968 By 1970 California had an aerospace 
recession going By 1970, Reagan was wearing 
pretty thin, and by 1970 the student vote was 
turning massively against Richard Nixon And it 
was the combination of those forces, not Project 
*70 or the expertise of Democrat campaign 
managers It was those forces that brought the 
Democrats to power exactly at the right time 
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What was the funding base for Cal Plan 7 
It was a funding base that was managed out of 
the state Republican party, to which various 
Republican bodies—the counties and the 
caucuses—were supposed to contribute My 
reaction as a technician to this problem of this 
lack of funding was twofold 

First, I urged the use of in-house 
technical resources m order to limit the drain 
on campaign budgets by pollsters and others I 
suggested that the party could, itself, conduct 
opinion polls, and I and others devised a system 
for that [Joseph P ] Joe Shumate, who is now I 
suppose the campaign manager for Pete Wilson*s 
reelection, was put in charge of doing polls in 
each of the Cal Plan districts This saved a 
big commercial fee, and yet the polling results 
that we got were at least as good as those for 
which we might have paid through the nose had we 
employed party-connected vendors This did not 
make me very popular, I should tell you, among 
party-connected vendors For example, DMI, 
which was run by some very powerful people, 
indeed, who had all sorts of close connections 
to Mr Reagan and others 
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The second effort that I attempted was to 
suggest to the Committee to Reelect the 
President that they stay out of the effort to 
bring Nixon Democrats to the polls It was 
clear to me that if a Nixon Democrat was brought 
to the polls as a result of the efforts of CRP 
[Committee to Reelect the President], said 
Democrat would have voted for Nixon and then 
proceeded to do his or her party duty by voting 
for Democrats lower down on the ticket But a 
sign of the times was the refusal by the Nixon 
apparatus even to think about that I learned a 
great deal 

They were, in fact, very insistent that they 
bring these people into the fold? 

Yes I had polls which proved that Nixon was 
going to sweep the state Why did he need to 
sweep it by another five percentage points when 
he was going to win the electoral college votes 
for California anyway? Well, the short answer 
was Nixon wanted, or his ego demanded, a 
national mandate which he thought would make him 
more powerful vis-a-vis the Congress My own 
private theory is that it was his treatment of 
the California Republican Party and other state 
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parties all around the nation, his cavalier 
disregard of Republicans lower down on the 
ticket—in this mad effort to build his own 
popular vote—that it was all of this that left 
Nixon friendless when it came to the Watergate 
crisis of 1973 and 1974 There were many 
people, m my view, who stood at the sidelines 
cheering—I am talking about the Republicans—as 
a result of their experience in the *72 race 
Certainly, though, he would have been savvy 
enough to realize that he needed a congress as 
supportive of him as possible by winning 
congressional seats’ 

I don't know what was in his mind, but I do know 
from personal observation and from long 
conversations with Lynn Nofziger, who was 
running the Committee to Reelect the President 
m southern California, with Bob Monagan, who 
was running it in northern California that the 
drive for the popular vote total was so great 
that it pushed everything else to one side 
And, at the same time, of course, Nixon had a 
kind of vacuum-cleaner fund-raising effort that 
was going forward in this state and that was 
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depriving the state party of funding for its 
efforts 

We discussed your first experience, which was 
with Howard Way back in 1 69, Then in that year 
you switched over to Monagan in the assembly, is 
that right 7 He was speaker for the 1969-70 
period 
That's right 

You were then actively working on a Republican 
plan for state reapportionment which would be 
based on the *70 census 

Well, no, that's not really true When you say 
Republican plan, the issue in 1970 was whether 
there should a redistricting or not prior to the 
1970 census 
To beat that 7 

To beat that I was never part of those 
deliberations My sole role in 1969 and 1970 
was on the technical side and had to do with the 
effort to create a statewide data base and to 
mobilize a computer system that would allow 
effective retrieval from the data base So it 
was in a technical role that I served, in that. 


yes 
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But the premise was that indeed the Republicans 
would be controlling the *71 redistncting' 5 
Yes That was the premise, a premise a great 
deal of which, in retrospect, seems likely to 
have been poorly placed optimism The 
Republicans believed that they had the tide of 
events flowing with them They were reading the 
census projections that showed that places like 
Orange County were the great gainers The 
Democrats had lost their hold on the rural areas 
of California The enormously negative reaction 
to the Johnson "Great Society" programs m many 
of the working class districts of California was 
already creating Reagan Democrats So they 
believed that a fair redistricting m 1971 would 
produce for them a Golden Age They were 
probably wrong but, of course, we never got to 
test that hypothesis anyway 

At this point, in the early seventies, is when 
the initial impact of the computer age began 
Yes 

Because now you could produce endless varieties 
You could begin through computers to draw up 
endless varieties of districts Then, also, as 
we were mentioning earlier, the Kirkpatrick v 
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Preisler case was in effect, and so the 
congressional districts had to be of equal 
population Then earlier the California case of 
Silver v Brown had held that there could be no 
variance of assembly and senate districts over 
15 percent 

Already by 1969 it was known that congressional 
districts had to be exactly equal, and one knew 
that one couldn't play with significant 
deviations at the state legislative level So 
that in 1969, when I was planning the system, I 
was thinking that we had to have a system that 
would allow fine tuning to less than 1 percent 
Yes The '69 Kirkpatrick case said there must 
be mathematical equality 

Yes Exact mathematical equality And that 
goes back, incidentally, to the distinction 
between the Wesbury 1 and Reynolds decisions 
because Wesbury talks about as nearly equal as 
is practicable Well, with the new technology 
it was practicable to get very, very, very low 
deviations 

People weren't crawling around on parlor floors 
with district maps'* 


1 


Wesbury v Sanders , 376 US 1 (1964) 
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I think not 

I had an interview with Madale Watson in which 
she talked about the [Charles G ] Bell-Watson 
units and how they had all these maps out on the 
living room floor 
Yes 

I picked up that there were contracts then being 
made The Republicans contracted with a 
southern California computer firm and began 
gathering data And then after Monagan was no 
longer the speaker he and [Assemblyman] Jerry 
Lewis headed the Republican effort in the 
assembly Were you involved with the selection 
of computer firms and what was happening** 

These, of course, were all leadership decisions 
Mine was primarily a technical role to define 
the kind of system that would be used If I 
made a contribution, it was, I think, m terms 
of understanding that some of the new technology 
that had been developed under defense contracts 
had a clear implication to the redistricting 
process The U S Navy had been busily mapping 
the ocean floor, and I looked around for 
contractors that had expertise m that kind of 
process A group in a company that later became 
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defunct. Computer Applications, Inc , headed by 
a man called Roger Bauer, was selected as the 
one that knew most about this new technology I 
suppose another contribution that I made was in 
terms of the design of the data base I had had 
some very limited and primitive experience with 
computing when I had served m the Royal Air 
Force This was the infancy of the computer 
And I had some brushes with it as a graduate 
student and as a young faculty member, and I 
knew, as the result of sad experience, that one 
shouldn't try to do too much And I think that 
I held back some of the amateur enthusiasts from 
pushing the system m the direction of too great 
sophistication 

At any rate, the result was that the system 
that we built, although it was used for the 
minority’s role in redistricting, was the first 
to produce a plan in the redistricting process 
I think consistently through that 1971 
redistricting process, it proved itself 
technically superior to the system used by the 
majority party 

Was it at that point that the '71 plan that the 
state central committee, once the Republicans 
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were the minority party, took over and ran that 
operation, rather than it being run directly out 
of the assembly 0 

That's true, in a sense, because the Republican 
party became responsible for funding it The 
hero of this process was [Putnam] Put Livermore, 
the head of the Republican party who put himself 
on the line and put his own money on the line to 
get this system built and to keep it in 
operation It was a vastly more expensive 
process than anyone, certainly than I, had ever 
anticipated because the operation had to 
continue for so long over so many months Here 
was Put Livermore paying the bill on all of this 
machinery and all of the people who were 
necessary to maintain it So, in that sense, 
the party did take on a central role there 

Bob Monagan was the hero on the assembly 
side because it was he who had to hold the 
Republican caucus together In all the earlier 
redistnctings the minority caucus had 
fragmented So, for example, in the 1961 
redistricting, [Assemblyman John L E ] Bud 
Collier, who used to represent the foothill 
district around Pasadena, was the first 
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Republican to sell out to Unruh, and that 1961 
redistnctmg plan was carried with nine 
Republican votes It's a very easy task, 
really, for the majority to pick off members of 
the minority, because the majority only has to 
offer them fat, concentrated Republican 
districts for them to be happy with it Monagan 
managed to resist the best wiles of the 
Democrats m this regard and, because he had 
very competent technical support, was able to 
generate plans which added great difficulty to 
the Democrats, I think, in their own caucus 
The two computer plans were competing with each 
other [Laughter] 

They were Yes 

Did the Republicans hire a San Diego firm* 3 
Compass Systems, Inc was a successor to some of 
the contracts of Computer Applications, Inc 
Then Thomas Hofeller, who was with the Rose 
Institute, did technical computer work on that 7 
Yes, that's right I have forgotten exactly 
when this would be I suppose it was 1968, 
probably the fall of 1968, I found this student 
in my class who was older than the other 
students He had been in the navy He was 
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already married, and I asked whether there were 
any students interested m helping me with a 
research project, and Tom Hofeller put up his 
hand And from the moment in that class, 
developed a relationship that Well, I 

still count him one of my close friends today 
But he worked with me, on and off, from 1969-70 
to 1982, I guess it was 

Was the purpose of drawing up that "71 plan, at 
which time the Republicans were the minority 
party, A B 1971 was number of the bill (and I 
noted that this was the first of twenty-four 
assembly plans m two years), simply to put 
pressure on the Democrats to come up with 
something the Republicans could live with 7 
My recollection of the aim was to try to bring 
to the press and media attention some of the 
obvious needs of a redistrictmg as of the new 
census To show, for example, that the 
overconcentration of the Republicans was 
detrimental politically to the suburbs and other 
high-growth areas m the state And to show 
that the maintenance of the Democratic 
configurations in the urban areas was 
detrimental to the aspirations of blacks and 
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Latinos And to show that a redistrictmg could 
be accomplished without extraordinary violations 
of county and city lines Those were the 
primary purposes, and I think I have probably 
stated them in the order of priority at the 
time 

Is it true that the technicians in either party 
who were working on this could work plans 
starting from the north and south and work it to 
the center, but the Central Valley area at the 
center of the state was where it came down to 
the big decisions wherein you couldn't get the 
match that you wanted? 

Well, there is some truth to that, but it really 
depends very much where you start on a 
redistrictmg plan and with what aims The 
crunch areas for the Democrats were those 
minority areas The real problem was that ever 
since Crown, in 1961, the Democrats had used the 
reliable, solidly-Democratic voting blocs of the 
Jews in the Westside of L A and the Latinos to 
the east and the blacks in south central [LA] 
in very different ways 

The Jews had been accommodated largely 


because of their fund-raising power—the 
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importance of the CDC [California Democratic 
Council] in the Democratic party and the 
influence of people like Bob Crown—the Jews had 
been accommodated with their districts The 
blacks and Latinos had been used to prop up 
Anglo Democrats They had been used as putty, 
in a sense, in the district-building process 
And it was clear enough to everyone 
involved that that was an Achilles* heel for the 
Democrats And Mr Unruh himself had a district 
that had the classic character of a racial 
gerrymander That is to say, it looked very 
much like a bar bell, with the bar a narrow 
corridor stretched through an area of heavily 
minority population, using those minority votes 
to ease his reelection by preventing the 
election of a black in another district And it 
was with that very much in mind that the 
Republicans sought to develop a plan that would 
show minorities what they could, in fact, get 
On the other side, in 1971, the Democrats 
were under the leadership of a team that was 
very different from the Unruh-Crown duo of the 
early sixties A team that was much readier to 
play very hardball politics [Henry A ] Waxman, 
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whose ambition throughout the process was to 
achieve a district for his campaign manager, 
Howard Berman Who used the very considerable 
technical skills of Howard Berman’s brother, 
[Michael] Mike [Berman], and Carl D'Agostino to 
fine-tune his political aims Waxman, along 
with [Robert] Moretti, along with [Assemblyman 
Kenneth] Cory, and, to some extent, with John 
Burton, Phil's brother, and that group were 
deeply concerned that the liberals would suffer 
extinction unless they did the right things m 
that redistricting 

And so, just as Crown, in 1961, had 
accommodated the CDC element in the party, so, 
m 1971, when it came to collapsing Conrad's 
district, that district was moved to the 
Westside It wasn't moved to the Eastside to 
accommodate this new, rapidly burgeoning Latino 
population The Republicans, one might say 
cynically, but I think that it was a decent 
enough instinct at the leadership level, sought 
to bring this contradiction to public attention 
And did so m a series of plans 
That is fascinating 


[End Tape 3, Side B] 
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DOUGLASS Something happened here which I am wondering, m 
retrospect, if you see as a mistake m terras of 
the Democrats* machinations That is, that the 
congressional plan Hardy had worked on with 
Burton seemed to be fairly agreeable, with some 
complaints from the Republican party, and the 
senate plan proved in fair shape—that seemed to 
go along—but the assembly insisted on joining 
the senate and assembly plans into one bill 
That failed Because there were three bills 
eventually You wrote the veto messages for 
those three bills So there was all this 
jockeying going on Maybe one plan would pass 
one house, but then if you looked at the package 
together, there were parties that weren*t happy 
So there was another special session in 
December of *71, and the Democrats decided they 
would just stonewall it, knowing the fact that 
they wouldn't get the Republicans to really 
support, and they would take their chances with 
a state supreme court intervention Three bills 
were sent to the governor A B 12, which was 
the Waxman assembly bill A B 16, which was 
the congressional plan which Burton and [State 
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Senator Mervyn] Dymally had worked on S B 2 
was the senate plan 

So apparently Reagan let these bills sit on 
his desk while the staff worked on these plans 
Now maybe you would tell this story because the 
circumstances leading up to the veto are 
something you know a good deal about** 

Let's begin with Reagan I think Reagan 
understood the importance of redistricting more 
than most people believed I can remember doing 
a technical briefing for Reagan on the first 
veto message, and I remember being very down-at- 
heart because his staff had given us only thirty 
minutes to perform this briefing ahead of a 
press conference The effort to compress this 
very complex subject into a thirty-minute 
presentation struck me as a formula for 
disaster I could imagine Reagan striding out 
and making a great fool of himself But, 
although he asked very simple questions, they 
were questions exactly on target And when he 
went up to that press conference, he had the 
facts very much at his fingertips This was not 
only an active recall at work—I remember being 
amused that he used my pronunciations throughout 
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and particularly the hard "g" m gerrymander— 
but it was also the experience, I think, of the 
1967 process He knew what the stakes were 

I cannot prove this, but I believe it was 
his sense that he would not sign any 
redistricting plan that gave the Republican 
party any degree of disadvantage Because, 
first, he felt a responsibility to the 
Republican party, to Republican voters and 
really didn't think very much of the Republican 
incumbents with whom he had to deal And, 
second, because he believed, partly as a result 
of briefings by [James] Jim Halley, former state 
chair, and Putnam Livermore, and others that the 
court would likely do a fairer 30 b for the 
Republican party than the legislature itself 
Reagan, although not m quite the terms 
that I am going to use, was, nevertheless, I 
believe, conscious of the self-interested 
character of the increasingly professionalized 
Republican caucus and knew enough about them to 
distrust their motivations I think the word 
distrust bears a lot of emphasis here because I 
know from personal experiences as a result of 
dealing with [ ] Bob Walker, who was his top 
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politico at the time, that Walker and others 
around the governor really did not trust very 
much of the data that they were getting from the 
caucus and were suspicious of it and wanted it 
double checked throughout And this wasn't 
simply as it was interpreted at the time by some 
people in the caucus, perhaps even including Bob 
Monagan, an ideological difficulty—there was an 
ideological tinge to it—but I think was much 
more the perception that those legislators were 
in for themselves and that only Reagan could 
represent the interests and purposes of the 
Republican party in this process 
In what sense would it have been an ideological 
difference between the caucus and the governor’ 
Bob Monagan and others who were significant m 
the caucus at that time, people like Jerry 
Lewis, who was running the redistricting effort 
and [Assemblyman William T ] Bagley who had 
been very important at various points on the 
way These were moderate Republicans, 
identified much more with [Lieutenant Governor 
Robert] Bob Finch and his wing of the Republican 
party than with Ronald Reagan's wing 
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So they would have been more moderate than 
Reagan 

So I suppose the distinction that I am making 
here from the sort of history that has been 
written by Tony Quinn and Leroy Hardy about this 
process is that I believe that from the 
beginning there was suspicion m the governor's 
office of the Republican redistricting effort 
From the beginning, there was something of an 
interest in going the court route And, looking 
back at my role, which, as I say, was that of a 
technician in this process, I must say that I 
probably did nothing to dissuade them from that 
view 

How was it that you specifically were asked to 
write the veto messages 9 

I was the political scientist there I was 
someone who knew at least something about the 
politics of it, at least something about the 
law and who had a grasp of the political 
history of redistrictmg I also think that I 
probably had a little more credibility with the 
Reagan staff than some of those others who were 
very much part of the legislative process 
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Was the psychology here to write really veto 

messages 

Yes 

so that the supreme court would reflect on 

that 0 

No I thought that we had two audiences for 
those veto messages They were not directed at 
the legislature Everyone in the legislature 
knew enough of the politics to know why the 
bills were being vetoed The audiences were, 
first, the court and, second, the press and the 
media Or perhaps that was to some degree 
reversed And so, yes, they were written with 
the intention of helping the judges and the 
public, via the press and media, to understand 
what was at stake here 
These were fairly lengthy statements 0 
Someone has told me—I don't know whether this 
is true or not, I am really rather embarrassed 
to repeat it here—that they are the longest 
veto messages in California history [Laughter] 
Maybe that's the academic influence 
Right, very well 
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It was described that Reagan, m delivering 
these messages had a dozen blowups of the most 
grotesque districts in each of the bills 
Yes That 1 s right And to have them there our 
technical system again came into its own because 
we were able to put the so-called "Cory-dor" 
district, which was a swastika-shaped district 
that had been strung together out of the few 
remaining Democrat precincts in California to 
assure the easy reelection of this individual 
closely tied to Moretti, whose ambition was 
really not to remain m the legislature at all 
but rather to have the sort of political base 
that would allow him to run statewide 
This was Ken Cory 7 

This was Ken Cory Bob Monagan came up with the 
term the "Cory-dor" to describe it, and so we 
blew it up and overlaid it on a Democrat- 
Republican plot of Orange County to show the 
extraordinary precision with which Mike Berman 
and Carl D'Agostino had drawn this district It 
said a lot to technicians such as myself about 
the technical expertise of the Democrats To 
the average voter, it said, "My God, what are 
these politicians up to 7 " And to the 
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sophisticated member of the press it showed the 
thoroughly political nature of the drive 
underlying the redistnctmg process 
What was "Dent's Fishhook"’ That was another 
one 

I have long since forgotten that 
And the Howard Way senatorial district 
apparently was involved As to the three bills, 
apparently A B 12, which was for the assembly, 
you made a point in the veto message of the seat 
created for Howard Berman Does that ring a 
bell’ 

Yes, a big bell 

And then the racial gerrymander that went on 
In the senate bill, I have a quote 
" complete with misshapen and oddly drawn 
lines which not only stretch the imagination but 
m many cases stretch beyond the point of 
reason’" 

There you are [Laughter] Well, this was prose 
I had written very late at night I stayed up 
all night to write that, and I well remember a 
conference call with Bob Walker, from the 
governors staff, and Jim Halley, who was 
deputed by Put Livermore to act for the party in 
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this I think Jerry Lewis was on the line, too 
I read these veto messages, and I remember the 
great whoops of glee that Jim Halley gave 
because I was sounding all of the notes that he 
wanted in his court brief, if we approached the 
courts 

Do you think that the Democratic notion that 
they could win from the court in terms of 
separation of powers—that the legislature 
should indeed not be m the position that the 
governor could veto—ever had a chance 7 
No, I don't Obviously, the governor is part of 
the legislative process just as the president is 
of the legislative process I think that was 
stretching I don't really believe that they 
thought that it would work out that way X 
think what they were gambling on was that we 
would blink, and we didn't And didn't blink 
partly because Reagan never wanted to deal, or 
perhaps never wanted to deal very much in the 
beginning, and because Monagan was a real tough 
guy and held to his principles on this Also, 
because many of us felt—I still feel, I am 
absolutely convinced— that the Republicans were 
better off taking their chance in a competitive 
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situation than selling for thirty-five or 
thirty-six seats The truth is that the 
legislative plan that was produced as a result 
of that long involvement gave California the 
kind of competitive districts that I believe 
California needs and that the Republican party 
needs 

But the truth was, just on the surface, the fact 
is, that the plan didn't do a better job 
immediately for the Republicans than the 
original plans had? 

Well, you see, the history has been dominated by 
people like my good friend Tony Quinn, who, 
being very much influenced by the point of view 
of incumbents, are deeply worried by the fact 
that they could have had thirty-six and even, at 
one point, thirty-seven seats in the assembly, 
but that they went to the court, and the court 
produced a plan which, by 1974, had devastated 
the Republican party 

Well, was the Republican party devastated 
by the masters' plan? That is the first 
question that I want to ask? I know that a 
number of incumbents were devastated by the 1974 
results But to have taken a thirty- 
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five/thirty-six seat Republican plan, artfully 
designed to concentrate Republicans m those 
districts, would have continued the problems 
that had bedeviled the Republican party since 
the 1961 concentration of Republicans And that 
1961 plan was a disaster for the state, I 
believe, and for the Republican party More 
particularly for the Republican party because it 
radicalized as well as traumatized it To 
continue the concentration of Republicans in 
districts that are won by Republicans spouting 
only pure Republican doctrine is not the way 
that a minority party becomes a majority party 
A minority party, it seems to me, becomes a 
majority party by proving that it is genuinely 
competitive 

Not with so many safe seats' 3 

Yes, exactly So what Ronald Reagan did not 
understand, when he vetoed these bills and sent 
them on to the court, was that he certainly 
wasn't of any great service to the right wing of 
this party, but that he certainly was—and he 
understood this, I think—doing a service for 
the party as a whole 
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Well, now when the court appointed the three 
masters and they started to work at it, were you 
fairly optimistic that something would come out 
of this that the Republican party would be happy 
with*? 

By 1973 I knew—anyone with eyes knew—that the 
likelihood was that competitive districts would 
bring about a Republican disaster in the *74 
elections 
Immediately* 5 

Because the Watergate hearings were under way 
and one didn*t have to look for historical 
precedents to know that competitive districts in 
those conditions would lead to the defeat of 
many Republican incumbents 

I was interested in the makeup of the masters 
Did you happen to know anything about these 
three judges who were appointed* 5 The presiding 
judge, who was a Republican, was Marvin 
Coughlin, and then there were two Democrats, 
Harold Collins and Alvin Weinberger Do you 
know anything about these people* 5 
At the time a good deal of research, of course, 
was done by the Republican party on these judges 
and their backgrounds, with all sorts of 
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speculation and gossip about their true motives 
and their connections What was more alarming, 

I think, than the judges was the character of 
the technical support that they retained 
Because Professor [Paul] McKaskle was someone 
who had, admittedly, indirect contacts to the 
Burton apparatus in San Francisco 
He was a University of San Francisco law 
professor** 

That's right It was toward Mr McKaskle that 
most of the Republican paranoia was directed 
And, indeed, when I first saw the plans produced 
by the special masters and, looking for evidence 
of "corrupt influence," I thought I saw it in 
west Los Angeles And, indeed, others more 
skilled than myself—far more skilled than 
myself m west L A politics (for example, Leroy 
Hardy and Tom Hofeller)—were both morally 
convinced that McKaskle had, for whatever 
reason, lifted whole and entire parts of the 
Democratic plans in order to advantage the ends 
of the Berman-Waxman machine Whether that is 
true or not, of course, is beyond our proof 

By and large, I have to say that I think 
that McKaskle and [Gordon] Baker did a very 
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creditable job of reflecting the new population 
distribution of the state and that they rather 
fairly, and certainly without very much 
attention, at any rate, to incumbent needs, 
devised districts where a high degree of 
competition would occur The 1974 elections 
were a disaster for the Republicans, but in '76 
and again in '78 the Republicans came charging 
back in the legislature 

What was Gordon Baker's background 7 I know he 
was from the UC Santa Barbara How had these 
two people been involved m the technical of 
redistricting before 7 Why were they chosen 7 
McKaskle had a sort of amateur interest in 
political geography, but, as a law professor, he 
was presumed to know the niceties of the 
decisions that were then the primary controlling 
force in the redistricting process Gordon 
Baker had written on redistricting Both were 
Democrats, but mildly so, actually The 
impression I had is that McKaskle did most of 
the technical work on the plan 
He was steering the ship a bit more 7 
Yes That's my impression 
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Was it basically the senate data base they were 

functioning with 9 

Well, yes, perhaps that's right 

It would have been a Democratic data base 

Yes, perhaps that is right Perhaps it was the 

senate Democrat data base that they used I had 

long since forgotten that I'm sorry 

Well, you have, of course, this weird situation 

in which the Republican party thought they, as 

the majority party, would be doing the *71 

redistricting So a lot was geared up that you 

were involved with eventually 

Right 

And then I gather it took the Democrats a little 
while—they asked for the time and got the time 
—to gear up their data base 9 
Yes There was a lot of fussing and 
fingerpointing, the rights and wrongs of which 
are probably best forgotten at this stage We 
on the Republican side had created a system and 
a data base The Democrats didn't like the data 
base or the system, understandably 
They inherited those records 9 
They did, but they used nothing that we had 
created You know, it's very easy at this point 
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to say, well, here are the Democrats being 
irresponsible with public funds, but I wonder if 
it would have worked any differently if the 
Republicans had been asked to work with and 
employ a data base and a system developed by the 
other party They wanted to develop their own 
Before the initial stages of the masters 1 
operation there were apparently hearings held 
and people were asked to submit plans This is 
when Thomas Hofeller submitted a plan Was this 
something [Lieutenant Governor Edward] Reinecke 
was involved in’ 

You see, the state constitution provided for the 
existence of a redistricting or reapportionment 
commission 
Yes 

It wasn't clear in the law as to whether or not 
such commission would have any powers m the 
post-one person, one vote redistricting process 
Reinecke, of course, as lieutenant governor 
anxious to make his name, anxious to build his 
stock with the party, decided that it did 
Secretary of State [Edmund G ] Jerry Brown [Jr ] 
decided that it didn't The commission 
functioned on party lines from the beginning. 
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and I think largely in order for it to have 
something to do, a request was put out for 
plans Hofeller responded to that request 
So that is how the plans were called for I 
skipped a few things I wanted to discuss before 
the *73 plans, and those were the state supreme 
court cases filed m '72 one was Legislature 
v Remecke to prevent the commission plan 
another was Secretary of State Brown v Reagan , 
contending that minorities would suffer unless 
new districts were drawn and the other was 
[Thomas] Kuchel and others, on behalf of a 
bipartisan senate plan, asking for the veto to 
be set aside on the congressional districts 1 
All of that had gone on before the masters went 
to work 7 
Yes 

The court decided, in terms of the legislature's 
districts, the existing sixties' districts for 
two years would continue, rather than impose the 
effect of a veto And I guess some Republicans 
were }ust as happy that they wouldn't have to 
run under the new plan 7 
Yes 

For information on these suits see Legislature v 

., 110 Cal Rptr 718 (1973) 
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Then Burton's plan was imposed despite 
Burton's plan was imposed by the court because 
it made the distinction, and I have to say that 
I think it was a valid distinction, between the 
legislature and the Congress, having to do with 
the new congressional seats How could you have 
elections in the existing congressional 
districts if California were due under the 
reapportionment additional districts’ And 
Burton showed his smarts and his ability to use 
bipartisan politics when needed by employing the 
moderate Republican, highly respected Republican 
attorney Tom Kuchel to go to the court 
This was when the eight seats were added There 
were a lot of seats involved 

Yes So a great many congressional districts 
are at stake 

The court ruled that the case for the commission 
was unconstitutional Actually, that was based 
on a 1926 northern California initiative that 
set the commission up if the legislature failed 
to act That had been declared 
unconstitutional 

There had been dicta in previous decisions that 
suggested that the commission no longer had a 
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valid function, but there hadn't been a ruling, 
as such, on it 
It wasn't severable 9 

That's right And so it was in these 
circumstances that Reinecke brought his case 
And the court said it [the creating of the 
commission] was not severable from the original 
initiative 
Yes 

Then what happened was I guess this game of 
psychology m which on May 1 of *73 the 
legislature jumped into action—very catalyzed— 
and passed three bills That was the time when 
Reagan might have signed the senate bill 9 
Yes 

But they joined them and he said "no go " Then 
you wrote the veto messages 

Yes, that's right You know, personality really 
does play an important role in politics It is 
very hard to know how big a role, m retrospect, 
but I do suspect that it was the bad chemistry 
between [State Senator John] Harmer and the 
assembly Republicans and the instinct in the 
Reagan staff that Harmer was a sellout and was 
serving his own political purposes I think it 
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was that more than anything else that led to the 
failure of that senate plan 

All right It was S B 195 that contained all 
three, and that's one for which again you were 
called on to write the veto message 9 
Yes 

Did you go back and look at your other messages* 9 
Well, it plagiarizes heavily, I think, if you 
were to read to them 

I have part of it here Apparently, you were 
making the case that there were no substantial 
improvements over the *71 proposals, in fact 
some districts were less defensible If you are 
interested, I can quote some of what you said 
I have forgotten the name of the consultant to 
Mr Harmer She was someone who managed to 
antagonize nearly every one involved in the 
redistricting process So it was not only 
Harmer's personality, but that of his principal 
technical consultant that disabled that 
particular effort, in my view 

At any rate, the same thinking was going on of 
let's go to the masters' decision I found it 
very interesting, particularly in light of the 
later things that the Rose Institute has done— 
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the ACTION [A Constructive Technique In 
Organizing Neutralization of Redistricting] 
Guidelines—that at least the court masters set 
up criteria and they had guidelines The 
guidelines were that the congressional and 
senate districts were to coincide as much as 
possible and that two assembly districts would 
form a senate district 

I think that their instinct on that was exactly 
right The best way to get competition in the 
districting process is through nesting 
Define what you mean by nesting 
Composing one senate district of two assembly 
districts It is, I believe, the case that the 
masters approached the supreme court at some 
point in this process and asked whether they 
could add to the number of senate districts in 
California to equal the number of congressional 
districts And this is something, if we ever 
get to revise the state constitution, that 
should, in my view, be done That is to say, we 
should increase the legislative districts to 
keep pace with the increase m congressional 
districts This would be a minor step toward 
reducing the population of these absurdly big 
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districts, and it would also allow senators to 
run against congressmen and assemblymen to run 
against senators 

So you would have a bigger senate and a bigger 
assembly** 

Yes The basic problem in California politics 
is that this state, which has experienced so 
much population flux, has politically been held 
at a kind of Ice Age There hasn't been the 
political movement in the congressional and the 
state legislative seats to reflect dramatic 
population change So nesting was a wonderful 
step by the masters, and one which I hope at 
some future time we could get into the 
constitution 

They had five basic regions that were the 
criteria for this plan Maybe you remember all 
this It was interesting There were twenty- 
one northern and rural counties grouped Then 
one for L A and the neighboring two counties 
One for six [San Francisco] Bay areas, another 
for central coast counties, and then a fifth 
region, which was the remaining southern 
California counties Does that make sense** 
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I think it makes a lot of sense I think that 
even better sense is made by Leroy Hardy's 
approach to regionalization of California, but 
anyone who looks at California's geography knows 
that we have a very diverse state here But 
also that its diversity is contained within 
particular regions Although we might disagree 
as to the detail, reasonable men and women could 
find agreement in general as to those regional 
divisions As a result of fluke or accident, we 
have in the state constitution Article XXI, 
[passed as] Proposition 6 [in 1978] that speaks 
of regions m the state I think the special 
masters, m 1973, had an entirely decent and 
practical idea in seeking to confine districts 
within regional boundaries 
So that meant, given those ground rules, 

McKaskle had certain leeway, and one was to 
decide the number of seats that each region 
received And another was, within the region, 
to divide it into districts Also, he was to 
begin with rural areas and work to the city 
centers, in other words, settle the rural 
problems Does this all seem like a fairly good 
approach 9 
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An entirely legitimate approach to the problem 
So that went into effect, except that in the 
state senate all of the state senators didn't 
have to run, only the ones whose terms expired 
in *74 So that gave a little life to it, ones 
whose terms would not come up In some ways, 
did that favor the Republicans 9 Because of the 
'74 atmosphere of Watergate, et cetera, that 
wasn't a great time to run as a Republican 
I am sure those who weren't running in '74 were 
glad of it Yes, to a very slight degree, I 
suppose there was a Republican advantage there 
So the '74 election was not very good news for 
the Republican party 
It was very bad news 

There is a rule of thumb that [Ed] Salzman 
mentioned m an article in the California 
Journal in 1974, and that is that Democrats will 
win in districts that have a Democratic 
registration of 50 percent or higher and that 
the Republicans will win in districts with 
Democratic registrations of 53 percent or less 
Is that rule still around 9 
It is not still on anymore In the 
redistrictings of '71 the Republicans had the 
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problem of [Assemblyman Kenneth L ] Ken Maddy, 
who was elected in Fresno xn a 33-percent 
Republican registration district 
Really Now did that take into account the 
Central Valley tendency for Democrats to be 
conservative 7 

Well, yes But the point that I am making was, 
with the exception of Maddy, I think it was true 
that no one in the Republican caucus had a 
registration of less than 37 percent in 1971 
And the rule of thumb was that to make a 
Republican safe in '71 you would look for 45 
percent Republican registration But if you had 
a reasonable candidate, you should expect to get 
reelected with about 41 or 42 percent Republican 
registration Now, those figures today, if you 
apply them to legislative districts here in 
California, you would find an awful lot of 
Democrats getting themselves reelected m 40- 
and 41-percent Republican districts 

Your comment about the conservative 
Democrat explains that usage m the early 
seventies because this was the heyday of the 
conservative Democrat voting Republican He had 
learned to do that m white, working class 
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so-called backlash districts as early as *63 
with Del Clawson's election He learned it m 
the rural areas in the Reagan '66 election and 
in '68 and *78 Again, in '72, Nixon and Reagan 
were drawing conservative white Democrat votes 
in reaction to the campus upheavals, the Vietnam 
War protests, the radicalization of the Democrat 
party's dominance by the left wing 

Now, all of that has gone And Republicans 
are no longer as loyal as once they were There 
is a lot of defection among Republican voters m 
today's districts, particularly suburban 
districts, even in places like Orange County 
And so if the Republicans were developing a rule 
of thumb or if Salzman had to revise his rule 
today, you would probably be talking about safe 
Republican districts in the mid- to high-forties 
[in percentage] 

DOUGLASS We will have to quit soon Do you have anything 
overall to say about the seventies because next 
time we will move into the eighties' 5 There was 
certainly a lot of activity and turmoil 
Yes Do you mean from the point of view of 
redistncting* 5 
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Yes, redistricting and your role xn it You 
were pretty active m the sense that you were 
writing veto messages 

Yes I must tell you that I was never as 
central to the process as someone like Leroy 
Hardy I was very much more a sort of technical 
manager Someone who coordinated things and 
made them happen Rather early in the process I 
decided that I did not wish to be a map drawer, 
that I would know enough of the maps to know 
what was needed technically, for example, but 
that I would find other people to do the 
drawing And, of course, among the people who 
worked on that process were Tom Hofeller and 
Tony Quinn, who were in a political sense much 
more central to the process than I 

Looking back on it and commenting on it, 
one sees that this was the beginning of the 
harsh partisanship that has characterized the 
California legislature, in a sense And I 
think, too, you see the result of the 
professionalization of the legislature 

Unruh's Prop 1 had many children, and the 
most mischievous, the child that did the most 
damage, was the unleashed self-interest of 
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professional politicians who were given the 
unrestrained charge of a process that could 
decide the detail of their own future careers 1 
When you have someone who is really rather 
generously remunerated for what is essentially a 
part-time job, and given very substantial 
benefits (financial and other benefits), then 
that individual begins to see reelection as the 
one critical threat to his future And that 
individual in the redistricting process becomes 
unrestrained in pursuit of such a thing 

unruh said at an early point in his career, 
I think, that, having presided over 
redistricting, he knew it to be the crassest of 
all of the political acts What I think he 
failed to understand was that we managed to 
convert it in this state into the most brutal of 
all political acts Because the incumbent 
gerrymander is really very much more of a threat 
to the polity, I believe, than the partisan 
gerrymander Typically, partisans overreach, 
misguess Incumbents don't And the great 
virtue of the masters' plan of 1973 was that for 

1 Proposition 1A (November 1966), a constitutional 
revision, provided for a full-time legislature with annual 
general sessions unrestricted as to duration or subject 
matter 
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a while it gave us genuinely competitive 

politics It forced those incumbents to attend 

to their representative roles 

Then the incumbents concerned about staying 

reelected in their districts would support other 

incumbents So it becomes a whole incumbent 

mental lty* 9 

Yes, that's right 

During this period you were pretty much acting 
in your role as a consultant^ 

That's right 

And was there a minor crossover to the Rose 
Institute Was Thomas Hofeller's plan something 
that was generated out of the Rose 9 
I am sure that the Hofeller plan was generated 
down in San Diego by CSI [Computer Systems, 

Inc ] computers You see, in 1973 the Rose 
Institute's physical presence 
You just were barely here 

Yes Well, we had about thirty square feet of 
space and a desk There weren't any computers 
The floor didn't have a carpet It was 
linoleum We inhabited what had been a rat lab 
And our effort was to find first the basic 
amenities, never mind computers 
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So he was down at Compass Systems About how 
much of your time did it take 9 

It took just about 100 percent of my time m the 
summers I managed either by a leave or by 
reducing my teaching burden to continue here 
without doing too much jeopardy to my chances 
for tenure 

All right Thanks very much 
, Side A] 
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Side A] 

I would like to start with the 1980s and the 
proposal that the Rose Institute made to the 
California Roundtable I wondered what the 
reason or stimulus for submitting that proposal 
was 9 

We had an idea that redistricting could be 
reformed by our shedding light on it To put it 
like that is, I suppose, to emphasize the 
essential naivete of the undertaking But we 
believed that, to the extent that the public was 
informed via an educated press and media of the 
stakes in redistnctmg, that, to that extent, 
pressures would come on politicians to back off 
from the worst kind of gerrymander tactics 

We also thought that it would be possible 
to bring new players to the redistricting table 
In particular, the business community and 
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minorities, whose influence m the redistricting 
process would also tend to limit the selfish 
reach for power by incumbent politicians 
Did the Roundtable invite this proposal** What 
was their interest in it** 

Well, I think that the Roundtable became 
interested as the result of some work done by 
Roundtable members, in particular, David Packard 
and Justin Dart, in redistrictmgs of the 1970s 
They—and I might also mention [Robert] Fluor of 
the Fluor Corporation—they and their public 
affairs officers were the hawks on the 
redistrictmg issue A little later [Richard 
P ] Dick Cooley, the CEO [chief executive 
officer] of Wells Fargo Bank, also became very 
active As a result of his interest in the 
redistricting process, [Jackson] Jack Schultz, 
who was Wells Fargo's senior vice president for 
public affairs, became very involved, and so did 
[Robert] Kirkwood of Hewlett-Packard [Company], 
John Burton of Fluor, [ ] Larry Hoyt of 

Southern Pacific and John Christiansen of 
Security Pacific [Bank] These were the 
principal players on the California Roundtable 


end of this 
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Would you explain for record what the Roundtable 
was 9 

It was then an organization of some eighty 
California companies, most of them pretty large, 
including, I think, all of the major employers 
in the state, whose experience with the 
political process was increasingly unhappy, I 
think you could say, at the end of the 1970s and 
who had come to believe that a more competitive 
legislative process would be of advantage to 
business interests 

Was this group self-defined or was there some 
kind of size of business that determined 
memberships 

I think it's true that most members of the 
Roundtable were invited to join, and my 
impression is that very few small- or medium¬ 
sized businesses were involved in the California 
Roundtable at that time It advertised itself, 

I believe, as the state's premier business 
organization 

And, needless to say, these were probably mostly 
Republleanss 

There were some Democrats Walter Guergin, who 
was the CEO of Pacific Mutual Life, a large 
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insurance company, was very much a Democrat and 
I think saw himself as playing the role of 
keeping the organization honest in partisan 
terms But you are right I would imagine that 
80 or 90 percent of the CEOs were Republican and 
maybe 70 or 80 percent of the public affairs 
officers, the deputies of the Roundtable, were 
Republican 

Was their goal to educate the media and the 
public 

I don't think you could say that was their goal, 
at least originally I think their goal was to 
play a role within a process, redistricting, 
that they had understood from the 1970s to be 
critical in determining political outcomes I 
think that I was primarily responsible for 
bringing them to accept the notion that by 
educating the press and media—and thereby the 
public—and by bringing in new groups that the 
process could be improved 

Then, as I understand, the rules that were set 
up were either defined by you or the Roundtable 
Namely, that it would be nonpartisan, that it 
would have minority participation, and there 
would be an evaluation of the impact of the 
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ma^or players Was that something you defined”* 
Or was it a mutual decision** 

I think it was very much mutual The 
Roundtable, of course, had some experts m the 
public relations field, on whom we relied very 
heavily It was their judgment that, since most 
of them were Republicans and since I was a 
Republican, it would be especially good if we 
would take a Democrat public relations firm 
Which we did And that was [Joesph] Joe 
Cerrell, who was, as it turned out, a very old 
friend of mine whom I had known for a long time 
We had always gotten on very well He took on 
the chore, I am not sure that he understood how 
great a chore it would be 
What was his chore”* 

His chore was representing the Rose Institute's 
activities to the press and media and seeking to 
get attention for our activities and our plans 
I want to ask about the number of dollars 
involved I have heard $700,000, $750,000, 
which is it”* 

Well, I think that the original grant of money 
was $700,000, but, as a result of the long 
extension of the process beyond any ordinary 
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deadline, that grant was added to And I think 
that ultimately we had a little over $800,000 
from the Roundtable or from Roundtable sources 
I wonder if you would clarify one thing for me 
Was that grant to include the data base and 
reapportionment plan you drew up 7 Or was that a 
separate grant** 

That was to include everything connected with 
redistricting, including the data base 
OK I picked up $600,000 in one document I 
wondered if there had been two separate grants 
I, by no means know, but what I am trying to get 
at is was that to be included in this 
Roundtable grant 7 

My recollection is a little hazy on the point, 
but I believe it is true to say that it was a 
comprehensive grant to include the data base 
As a result of that grant, what was the impact 
on the Rose Institute 7 

It was a positive impact The office m which 
we are now sitting was built in part with these 
funds The Rose Institute acquired, as a result 
of a gift from the Hewlett-Packard Company, our 
first HP 1000 computer The Roundtable funding 
allowed us to move forward very significantly in 
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technical terms We sent our people to advanced 
training sessions 

When you say "our people," was that mostly 
students^ 

Yes Staff and students went to these training 
sessions It upgraded the Institute in 
technical terras 

Did it mean an expansion of staffs 
It meant an enormous expansion of staffing As 
I look back at that period, I still shudder at 
the costs that we absorbed m terms of time 
spent managing this very large number of 
students and this growing professional staff 
that we recruited to do all of the things 
necessary I became, much to my regret, a kind 
of personnel director in the midst of this If 
I needed the lesson, it certainly taught me that 
there are penalties paid when you expand quickly 
and when you begin to take on a great many 
professional and technical tasks 
This was, m a sense, soft money So you have 
to take into account something might happen at 
the end of the line On the other hand, did you 
feel that this might be the beginning of a 
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permanent expansion because things would be 
propelled forward** 

I certainly hoped that it would be the means of 
more clearly establishing the Rose Institute in 
the public mind as an important center for 
research on state and local issues I had that 
very much in mind I think it is true to say— 
of course, it is hard to put oneself back into 
that period—that I never had any real ambition 
to continue this large staff and that, in 
consequence, I made it rather clear to everyone 
who was brought onto the staff at that time that 
this would likely be a reasonably brief period 
And in the course of this process it was brought 
in on me, and borne in on me, that there are 
strict limits to how much one can do on a small 
undergraduate campus 
Was the grant actually given in '79** 

Yes, it was 

Then you started m on it right away m 1979-80** 
Yes 

I want to ask you quite a bit about the Latino 
Studies Program which you had Had the Rose 
Institute, at that time, had an interest in the 


Latino vote** 
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Of course, anyone who was interested m 
California politics in the seventies was aware 
of an emerging new force I think it was then 
that Latino activists began to speak of 
themselves as the sleeping giant The La Raza 
[Unida] movement and the Cesar Chavez 
developments had all increased awareness of the 
growing importance of Latino politics But it 
was at the beginning of the Roundtable grant 
that I took practical steps to forge ties with 
the Latino community In that process, [Alfred] 
Fred Balitzer, who had taught at Cal State L A 
[California State University, Los Angeles] and 
who had formed friendships when he was the head 
of the Young Democrats there with a number of 
Latino scholars, was a very important bridge 
He introduced me to Richard Santlllan and Carlos 
Navarro and others in the Latino community 

I also had a former student with whom I'd 
been very friendly when he was an undergraduate 
here, Armando Navarro And Armando became a 
very important bridge for me to the Latino 
community I met with these Latino scholars and 
others at a Mexican restaurant 
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It's a very nice one up the hill across from the 
freeway m downtown Los Angeles And we had a 
series of conversations, beginning there, m 
which they expressed their considerable doubt 
about me and my political opinions of course, 

I didn't fail to hide that I had somewhat of the 
same doubts about their political opinions But 
I think that we managed to forge relationships 
of trust as a result of those conversations 
Armando already trusted me and I, him, so it was 
a very important relationship of trust 
throughout Armando and I had been friends, and 
I think it was the fact that these other Latino 
activists could see that Armando and I were 
close that helped this group make up its mind to 
involve itself with the Rose Institute 
This was crucial because you had to have 
credibility with the group you were going to be 
dealing with 

Yes, that's right You know, their doubt was 
were they being used 7 Would the Rose Institute 
try to talk them into something 7 From the 
beginning, I made it clear that this was a free 
deal that I was offering them, that we would 
open the Rose Institute's facilities for their 
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use, to draw their plans That I would not want 
to see them or be involved in them That these 
would be their plans to talk about as they 
wished I think they found that hard to 
believe 

Did they ask the question why are you doing 
this 9 

Yes, they did, repeatedly And I gave 
repeatedly the correct answer, which was that I 
believed strongly that Latino interests had 
played second fiddle to Democrat party interests 
in the past, that they deserved a seat at the 
redistricting table, that representation was too 
important to be left to the incumbent 
politicians They could see that I believed 
that 

They knew, or figured, that this might in 
some way redound to the advantage of the 
Republican party and would quiz me on that I 
made no bones about it, that almost any honest 
redistricting would redound to the benefit of 
the Republican party, and certainly, were they 
to constitute districts that would represent 
Latino interests, that that would indeed redound 
to the benefit of the Republican party That my 
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view was that, as the minority party, the 
Republicans had an interest in a competitive 
redistrictmg But I think they accepted that 
Because most of them, not all, thought of 
themselves first as Latinos, not as Democrats, 
they went along with it 

A group was formed, largely as the result 
of the leadership by Armando Navarro and Richard 
Santillan, called Californios [for Fair 
Representation] That group wisely decided it 
would be pretty encompassing in its reach It 
included a number of politically different kinds 
of Latinos I think it is true to say that }ust 
about the only kind of Latino not included was 
Republicans, maybe there were one or two 
[Laughter] But there were many different 
varieties of Democrats There were former 
members of La Raza, former Marxists, strong 
Roman Catholics, left-wing Democrats, 
conservative Democrats, middle-of-the-road 
Democrats It was a group that tested Armando*s 
leadership skills very sorely and that required 
as well the enormous diplomatic talents of 


Richard Santillan 
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The combination of Armando and Richard was 
crucial to the success of this operation 
Richard became a very close friend of mine He 
was sweet and gentle, soft-voiced, soft-handed, 
and he was the emollient force that matched 
wonderfully Armando's passion and vigor 
Armando had spent an important formative period 
of his youth in the United States Army as an 
officer of artillery [Laughter] And his 
instinct was sometimes perhaps too strongly to 
martial his forces Because it was a disparate 
group it required both men to make it succeed 
If I could just interrupt for a minute You 
have made the point that these were Democrats 
basically 
Yes, I have 

The common enemy for both your study and that 
group was what was called ethnic gerrymandering 
Could you explain what that involves and who was 
doing it at the time 9 

There are varieties of the ethnic gerrymander 
The Republicans, in 1951, had practiced a fairly 
mild form of it by overpacking minorities, 
particularly African-Americans, in districts in 
the central urban area of Los Angeles County 
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The Democrats, m the redistnctmgs of the 
sixties, had practiced a mild version of another 
kind of ethnic gerrymander that is, splitting 
up the ethnic communities and making use of 
their loyalist Democrat votes to secure the 
election of Anglo Democrats Jesse Unruh, 
running a narrow corridor through an area of 
black population sufficient to pick up those 
needed Democrat votes, would be an example of 
that 

The 1970s gerrymanders, which had seen the 
Westside Jewish Democrats manage some districts 
for their own particular advantage while 
ignoring the claims to representation of the 
Latinos, were, I think, the principal focus of 
concern by the Latinos in Californios Today, 
of course, we have come to a new kind of ethnic 
gerrymander, the so-called affirmative action 
gerrymander, which has been the focus of the 
Reno v Shaw decision last year 1 
DOUGLASS So the fact that the Democrats had been actively 
doing this caused this Latino group to want to 
respond perhaps to your offer* 5 


1 Shaw v Reno . 125 U S 511 (1993) 
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Yes, that's right There were certainly members 
of Californios who had very strong attachments 
to the Democrat party and whose personal 
interest led them at different points along the 
way to veer from the Calfornios line I don't 
want to single anyone out in particular, nor do 
I wish to attach any particular blame to it 
But this would characterize, I think, the role 
played by John Huerta, who had held office in 
the Jimmy Carter administration and whose ties 
to the Democrat party apparatus were very 
strong This led him to make statements at 
various points in the process that, at least in 
my ears, had more the ring of Democratic 
rhetoric than anything very helpful to the 
Californios cause 

Why don't we just track the conferences that you 
held 0 Apparently, there was, in November of 
1979, a small informal conference I don't 
think that is the one m the restaurant you are 
talking about 0 
No, it isn't 

It involved the Rose personnel with Chicano 
scholars and representatives, such as MALDEF 


DOUGLASS 
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[Mexican-Amencan Legal Defense and Education 
Fund] 9 

Yes, that's right We had a conference here on 
campus, and, although it was facilitated by the 
Rose Institute and although I and other Rose 
Institute staffers made presentations and 
provided materials, it was led by Armando 
Navarro and Richard Santillan That conference 
—although I don't believe that it was planned, 

I think it was very much a spontaneous reaction 
to the subject matter—became the trigger for 
the formation of Californios The full name is 
Californios for Fair Representation 
Then you had another conference in January of 
'81, which was called "Chicano Redistnctmg in 
the Chicano Community in the 1980s " 

Right 

How did that differ from the first one and what 
was the reason for having it 9 
It was an opportunity for those who had been 
involved with us up to that point to demonstrate 
to a much wider audience the product of their 
research and to exhibit the materials that had 
been developed By then many members of the 
Californios, but in particular Richard Santillan 
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and Carlos Navarro and Leo Estrada, had become 
expert in the use of the digitizer and had been 
able to develop maps showing the Latino stake in 
past redistrictings and exhibiting the prospects 
for the 1981-82 redistrictings So I think that 
conference—I think it is true to say—attracted 
quite a lot of attention because it proved that 
here was a group that had advanced well beyond 
its past record, that had the technical 
capabilities to play a role, an important 
technical role and a potentially important 
political role in the upcoming redistnctmg 
Did elected officials attend that meeting 9 
Yes, I believe they did 

This was a broader cross-section of people than 
the first conference 9 
Yes, it was 
You are smiling 

Well, I'm smiling because I remember that [State 
Senator Joseph B ] Joe Montoya was unable to 
attend, but he sent a message, which was read at 
the conference, that "he slept easier at night 
knowing that there was a Rose Institute " He is 
now sleeping in jail, I believe, but at the time 
that was an important credential That here we 
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had a significant and, I must say, well-loved 
Latino representative who saw as a Latino, 
perhaps not as a Democrat incumbent but as a 
Latino, that the community was going to have 
access to data and that it would be able to 
protect itself 

Was Joe Cerrell's 30 b to publicize these 
meetings 7 

Yes, that's right, and to attract newspaper and 
television and radio coverage for them, which he 
did very successfully I think he paid a 
political price, too I will tell you that he 
earned my respect because never once did I have 
a sense that he was pulling a punch for us, 
never once did he complain that his friends in 
the legislature—and he is a close friend of 
Willie Brown—were irritated with him He 
performed according to the terms of the contract 
just very well indeed 
So he was professional 7 
He certainly was 

So you think that this may, though, have cost 
him some work shortly thereafter 7 
I don't know whether it cost him work, but I can 
imagine that he wasn't as popular after our 
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contract as he had been before m the main 
legislative offices of the majority [party] in 
both assembly and senate 

Now you asked Armando Navarro to that meeting 9 
You mentioned his being at the first meeting, 
the meeting in January 1981 

I am not sure that Armando did go to that first 
meeting, but he certainly came to all of the 
successor meetings 

I think that, in fact, the Californios held 
their meetings in conjunction with an April 1981 
meeting, where you had 125 academicians and 
community representatives In what I have read 
of the history it implied certainly that the 
Californios held their officers 1 elections and 
moved into a coalition status with other groups 
Well, yes, they did Obviously, a very 
important part of their strategy was to make 
alliances And here Armando*s gift for 
political organization became very evident 
Armando, whom I met first as an undergraduate, 
was, even then, back m the late 1960s 
organizing in the Latino community I always 
remember that he managed to talk me into 
bringing my wife, my mother, and my small 
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children to a demonstration that he was 
organizing at San Secondo D'Asti, the church m 
Guasti, where he was the leader of a candlelit 
march And I remember being involved in that 
candlelit march, which, I suspect, was seeking 
goals with which I was not wholly in sympathy 
[Laughter] 

He had to be very persuasive 
He was always persuasive, but he was also a 
great organizer Armando cast a broad net up 
and down the state, bringing in Latinos from 
just about every important urban area and many 
of the rural areas of the state, and hammering 
together, patching together, a network of 
contacts that became a coalition and that 
involved groups such as MAPA [Mexican-American 
Political Association] and LULAC [League of 
United Latm-Amencan Citizens] and [American] 

GI FORUM [of the United States] and MALDEF and 
others Armando was very much the spear carrier 
for this whole effort, willing to do the hard, 
tough things 

Perhaps I am getting ahead of your story, 
but it was Armando, for example, who led this 
determined group into jail When the speaker 
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had them forcibly removed from his office, 
Armando said, "Well, do we or do we not 
believe 7 " and he led them to jail I have 
absolutely no doubt that had I been part of that 
he would have led me tamely off to j ail just as 
he did everyone else [Laughter] 

A natural leader 7 
Yes, very much so 

I think MAPA at first opposed this [Californios] 

approach 

Yes 

Than I gather that Armando Navarro*s approach 
was more nonpartisan than MAPA, and he said, "We 
need the seats This is how we get them " 

You know, I think it is true of many minority 
groups, many women*s groups, many business 
groups, that they tend to become captive at 
their higher reaches of people who are attached 
to one party or the other, who are more loyal to 
the party than they are to the group interests 
And that was certainly the case with some of the 
established Latino groups They were fearful of 
losing the incumbents with whom they had 
connections, fearful of estranging important 
allies m the legislature, and, therefore, 
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fearful of becoming too close to this group, the 
Californios, whose prescriptions for change 
were, after all, untried and quite novel 
Is it true that the Rose offered the Californios 
the use of their data base and computer 
equipment * 3 

That was the deal from the beginning that, 
although we would put paid clients first and 
although we would not guarantee daytime access, 
that the Californios would have access to our 
data base and to our equipment 

It has always been a matter of considerable 
irritation to me that Gloria Molina, whenever 
she is in the same room with me, manages to 
somehow weave into her statement that the Rose 
Institute made Latinos use the equipment only at 
night In fact, that's not true The 
Californios had access to the equipment many 
times during the day But I guess the reason 
for my irritation is that Californios would not 
have had access at any time, day or night, to 
any technical capability, nor would the Latino 
community as a whole, including Gloria Molina, 
have had any knowledge of what the legislature 
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was doing unless the Rose Institute had made 
available its equipment 

Let me be sure that I am getting the strand of 
this correctly I am now realizing that from 
the beginning of your program, the Latino 
Reapportionment Project, had in mind the 
emergence of a group that would represent that 
population and that indeed Californios became 
that group Is that rights 

Yes I certainly didn't plan the development of 
Californios for Fair Representation That is 
wholly the responsibility and to the credit of 
Armando Navarro and Richard Santlllan and others 
with whom they were involved But, from the 
beginning, I realized, and I think that many in 
the Roundtable organization realized, that if 
our aim to shed light on the redistricting 
process was to be met that a good part of the 
light—a particularly brilliant shaft of light— 
needed to be shed on the forgotten stakes of the 
Latino community And to do this it was 
necessary for the Latino community to take a 
lead I was, from the beginning, sensitive to 
the need to step back and to let the Latino 
community and its representatives take the lead 
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I might mention here that this all became 
possible because of the appearance on the scene 
of a new generation of Latino intellectuals, 
let's call them, many of them teaching in the 
colleges and several of them, in fact, products 
of George [S ] Blair's program at the Claremont 
Graduate School That was true of Richard 
Santillan It was true of Carlos Navarro 
Carlos did his Ph D with me, but he had been 
very much influenced by George Blair 

These new scholars represented a force on 
the political state that had been lacking in 
earlier redistrictmgs They had the technical 

competence and know-how, best illustrated 
perhaps in the person of Leo Estrada, a 
professional demographer teaching at UCLA 
[University of California, Los Angeles] They 
had the social science background, perhaps best 
illustrated by Richard Santillan and Carlos 
Navarro, and they had the experience—for 
example, Armando Navarro's experience with Saul 
Alinsui in organization and in politics and 
Richard Santillan had also been involved in La 
Raza Unida—to take the lead and to play a 
significant role So this was exactly what we 
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had hoped for It was a genuine coming together 
of the Rose Institute's technical capabilities 
and data bases and new technology with the 
interest and skills of this new Latino 
leadership 

Armando Navarro had been your undergraduate 
student 7 

Yes, indeed, and we stayed in touch one way or 
another 

Where is his doctorate from 7 

From UC Riverside [University of California, 

Riverside] 

I want to ask now how this was seen in view of 
the obvious interest of the other major 
minority, the blacks In other words, when the 
Californios started to work on districting, did 
they try to avoid alienating black voters or 
black leaders 7 

That really wasn't the kind of issue that it has 
now become I remember very little sensitivity 
as between the Latino and black groups that 
accessed the Rose Institute As to the African- 
American participation here at the Rose 
Institute, it was very much less than that of 
the Latino participation That would certainly 
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have something to do with the very different 
treatment that had been accorded blacks in the 
redistricting process here They have been more 
fortunate in the redistricting process than 
Latinos 

Latinos were playing more catch-up 7 
Very much more so And it would have something 
also to do with the more monolithically 
Democratic character of the African-American 
vote and with the very much closer ties between 
the major black organizations and the Democratic 
party But we worked rather closely with the 
national and the state NAACP [National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People] And made available to them, although 
on a strictly confidential basis, our system 
It was accessed at various points by both the 
national and the state NAACP The general 
counsel, [ ] Tommy Atkins, came out and worked 

with us quite extensively, as did several staff 
members of the NAACP To more directly respond 
to your question, they were there along with 
Californios and I remember no tension or 


reservations about that joint access 
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During that decade then are you saying that it 
wouldn't have been particularly logical for you 
to have had a black reapportionment project such 
as you defined for the Latinos 7 
Obviously, we were trying to interest the 
African-American community, but there wasn't 
that degree of interest And, as to tensions 
with the Hispanic or Latino community, I should 
say, too, that it had not yet become as obvious 
that Latino political gains might be at the 
expense of African-Americans 
I have that it was *81 when you appointed 
Richard Santillan He obviously was definitely 
involved earlier How did you happen to select 
him 7 

Richard was certainly one of the two or three 
most scholarly m the group Richard's 
interests were publications 
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He was interested m working with other Latino 
scholars, not only m California but elsewhere, 
and he played a significant role in bringing the 
Rose Institute to the attention of Latino 
scholars in many different parts of the country 
I think you did say Balitzer was the contact 
person 

He was the contact for Richard and to Carlos 
Did he make the offer to Santillan** 

I think I was the one who made the offer, but 
Fred was the one who brought him together with 
me and who brokered our first meeting 
Did he show some reservations about being 
officially a part of the Rose Institute m terras 
of the image situation** 

Oh, I think he did Richard was very much the 
former radical, true believer Democrat He 
would, for example, drive rather than take a 
plane, if it meant crossing picket lines He 
did not like my amusement at such extreme steps 
And he feared that he would lose credibility 
with his friends by association with a 
conservative such as myself He had this image 
of the Institute as a genuine Republican 
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hellhole It took a little while for him to 
gam reassurance, and this came, of course, as a 
result of contact because there were then, as 
there are now, more Democrats working around the 
Institute than Republicans He came to believe 
in the genuine nonpartisan character of the 
program But, yes, Richard was a doubter 
DOUGLASS Did he ask you to accept, for the record, some 
conditions in coming here 9 I think you have 
mentioned earlier some of the things you offered 
to him My question is based on what he said in 
his oral history interview 1 Like access to 
computers at no cost 

HESLOP I am not sure he made that as a condition That 

was part of the offer, at any rate Yes, it was 
the agreed understanding that they would have 
access at no cost 

DOUGLASS And a certain freedom to operate without 
direction 9 

HESLOP Well, they made it clear that they didn't want 

me looking at their plans And I told them I 
didn't want to look at them I must say that 
that particular agreement was broken over time 

1 Richard A Santillan, Oral History Interview, 
Conducted in 1989 by Carlos Vasquez, University of 
California, Los Angeles, for the California State Archives 
State Government Oral History Program 
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as they would call me m, either m excitement 

at some discovery or in amusement at some 

wickedness, to see their handiwork But, yes, 

that was certainly a condition 

In other words independence and lack of 

censorship 9 

Yes 

What was the budget for this groups 
I didn't give them a budget 

But there was travel and the usual things in the 
budget for them 9 

We agreed on certain activities, and when those 
activities were a matter of our mutual benefit 
to them and the Rose Institute, we would 
typically find the funds for it I found funds 
to send Richard to different conferences around 
and about the country and to make contacts with 
Latino scholars We found funds to support 
articles to go into the volumes that Richard 
edited We provided quite a lot of funds in the 
way of reproduction of materials, m the way of 
presentation kits and maps I tried, and I 
think succeeded, to keep clear of the financial 
support of the political operations of 
Californios so that they had to raise their own 
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money to go up to Sacramento and that sort of 
thing Because that was much more clearly a 
political operation and we were supporting the 
educational and academic activities of 
Californios 

So there was a national interest as well as just 
in California 9 

Yes They were very interested in it And 
although looking at it from the perspective of 
the Roundtable or from a California perspective 
that might have seemed something of a diversion, 
I myself saw it as a useful way of bringing some 
national focus to our situation here m 
California And, indeed, that worked X think 
one of the interesting successes of our effort 
m the early eighties was the extent to which we 
did attract the attention of the national press 
We had CBS [Columbia Broadcasting System] 
television news here, ABC [American Broadcasting 
Company], NBC [National Broadcasting Company] 
news, the New York Times . the Washington Post , 
the Wall Street Journal , and part of this 
certainly arose from this national outreach in 


which Californios were involved 
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For instance, I read that Texas Rural Legal 
Assistance was given a redistnctmg system from 
the Rose Institute 7 

Yes, although the story there is a little 
different That began as the result of a 
contractual involvement with the Texas 
legislature, which later collapsed 
That was a separate Rose Institute involvement 7 
Or was it part of the Latino project 7 
Well, the Rose Institute involvement was with 
the legislature The Californios connection to 
Joaquin Avila and the Texas Rural Legal 
Assistance came together in the form of a 
technical support effort that equipped Texas 
Rural Legal Assistance with its equipment and 
its data base Joaquin Avila, who was then the 
head of Texas Rural Legal Assistance, later 
became general counsel of MALDEF and is today a 
very prominent voting rights attorney in 
California, whose work has been responsible for 
converting a number of at-large jurisdictions, 
particularly m the Central Valley, to single¬ 
member [jurisdictions] 

Did you make trips across the nation on behalf 
of this project with Richard Santillan 7 


DOUGLASS 
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Yes, I did We went back to Washington I went 
back to Texas I attended some national 
meetings of Latino leaders 

What was the impact of the Latino project, which 
is embodied, I gather, in the activities of 
Californios 7 

I think, that m terms of actual districting 
lines, not as much as they or I had hoped and 
not as much as they claimed, but, nevertheless, 
something quite considerable I believe that 
the Burton congressional plan was heavily 
influenced by the Californios effort and that 
both legislative plans would have been different 
but for their effort It is not, however, m 
terms of actual district lines that I think 
Californios made its most important 
contribution 

I believe that Californios really played an 
extraordinarily important educational role, an 
educational role perhaps less important for the 
general community than for the Latino community 
itself Bringing home to many of the Latino 
community the importance of the redistricting 
process, of course, but, beyond that, suggesting 
to the Latino community the importance of 
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organization, the importance of activities of 
this kind I believe that m Californios an 
important leadership body of the Latino 
community was forged, from which we will 
continue to hear over the next couple of 
decades People like Armando Navarro and Leo 
Estrada and Richard Santillan and Carlos 
Navarro—there were many others—will run for 
office or will be involved in public life in 
different ways 

As I understand it, there had been hope that the 
Californios would succeed in getting a couple of 
assembly seats and maybe one state senate seat, 
at least for the public record But whether 
they realistically thought that would happen, I 
don't know Was there some disappointment about 
the situation in the legislature^ 

Yes, I think that there was I think there was 
intense disappointment I think, too, there was 
a kind of shocked revulsion from the cynical 
manipulation that they encountered there Of 
course, I should say, on the other side, that, 
as is true of any political organization— 
perhaps any human organization m general—in 


order to maintain the enthusiasm of members and 
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to avoid the kind of letdown, the leadership of 
Californios was careful to claim victory I 
think that some went too far m publicly 
expressing the belief that they had won all that 
they wished from the legislature But I think 
it is entirely understandable that they would 
not confess to defeat 

Was Armando Navarro's style perhaps a little 
overly aggressive m pursuit of some of these 
seats m the state legislature 9 
Some might say so 

I gathered there were certain confrontations 
that occurred 

Right I think they were very good for the 
incumbents And he had confrontations not only 
with Democrats but with the Republicans In 
fact, I think he put more of his heart into the 
confrontations with the Republicans But, no, I 
think that Armando's fearless, sometimes 
ferocious, advocacy of the Latino cause had a 
powerful impact I think that Willie Brown, for 
example, figured clearly after his set-to with 
Armando Navarro that he could no longer take the 
Latinos for granted 
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I guess one contention was that at least they 
did improve the quality of the districts perhaps 
that they held 
I think that is true 

And they did get two congressional seats 
Yes I am certain that one of those would not 
have come to them but for Californios* efforts 
The last I read about the history of this 
project was something published in 1985 What 
has happened since that time** 

Well, we have continued Of course, not with 
any of the same former intensity But Richard 
Santillan*s work on Latino politics and 
representation we now have published three 
volumes And the Latino Atlas Program, which we 
began in 1986-87 with a grant from the Ford 
Foundation, is a direct outgrowth of that 
involvement 
What is that program 9 

The Rose Institute undertook a study of the 
Latino community here in California It would 
have been impossible to undertake that study but 
for our close relations built in the course of 
the Californios endeavor, with people like [ ] 

Danny Villanueva, Estella Romero, and other very 
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prominent leaders of the Latino community We 
received a grant of $50,000 from the Ford 
Foundation, $25,000 from United Way, and raised 
another $100 000 to perform the series of 
studies, beginning in 1987, of Latinos here in 
California One study was the first public 
opinion poll taken statewide of Latinos, asking 
them a series of questions about politics, 
society, the economy Another was a study of 
Latino volunteer organizations, an effort to 
identify those groups in the state that serve 
different Latino needs 

Did those go down to the small grass-roots 
organizations'* 

Yes, it did In each of the fifty-eight 
counties of California we did the fieldwork to 
find out what groups were active in different 
phases of Latino life We did an enormous study 
of California Latino-run businesses We 
obtained tapes from the Franchise Tax Board and 
ran them against a Latino-name algorithm and 
edited the results so that we were able to 
identify Latino businesses in the state 
This must have been an immense amount of 


fieldwork 9 
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It was We published a study of Latino voter 
participation We ran the voter name list in 
California against a Latino-name algorithm so 
that we were able to identify Latino registrants 
and did a study of turnout We did a study of 
Latino population change And we developed a 
comprehensive bibliography for California's 
Latino communities and their history 

All of this was done with the involvement 
of the Latino community We formed a board for 
these studies It was headed by Danny 
Villanueva It included many of the most 
eminent Latinos in the business world It 
involved many of our contacts from Latino 
academic circles And it attracted much 
favorable attention from the Latino community 
It had practical uses The Latino business 
listing, which we made available both m print 
and on tape and in diskette form to governments 
and major companies, was a direct response to 
the sense of the Latino community that the women 
and minority and business programs were not 
really working for them, that when it came to 
minority contractors, the contracts were going 
not to Latino business people but to others 
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And so this list became a means of ending the 
excuse often give by governments that they had 
no effective list of Latino contractors 

So, in these ways, the Latino community 
clearly benefited from the program The list of 
volunteer organizations has gone through several 
editions because it's a very useful thing to 
know what organizations are available to fund 
scholarships for Latino students and things of 
that kind 

DOUGLASS So it is used as a source by both government and 
the Latino community** 

HESLOP Yes, very much so 

DOUGLASS Is that ongoing, the update 9 

HESLOP We have turned that program over to CHARO, an 

organization for philanthropic purposes headed 
by Richard Amador and they are, I now believe, 
updating their program As you know, we have 
moved into a rather similar program with the 
Chinese and the Filipino communities here in 
California 

DOUGLASS In the interview that was conducted with Armando 
Navarro, 1 I think he made the comment that in 

1 

Armando Navarro, Oral History Interview, Conducted 
in 1989 by Carlos Vasques, University of California, Los 
Angeles, California State Archives, State Government Oral 
History Program 
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*91 the situation with regard to redistrictmg 
and the Latinos would be pretty divisive Also, 
along that line, I wanted to ask you did this 
project in the eighties lead to more Latinos 
becoming Republicans or voting Republican 7 Was 
there a long-term benefit from that for the 
Republican party 7 Global questions 
Those are global questions I know you don't 
mean by them was the Rose Institute successful 
in its plot to Republicanize the Latino 
community 7 [Laughter] 

No, I definitely do not mean that I meant what 
objectively happened, do you think 7 Because it 
would be natural for them to look at this more 
objectively, the reapportionment question, and 
not figure that the Democrats were just all on 
their side 

The gain, I think, to the Republican party from 
this particular project was slight and brief I 
think that the tendency of Latinos going into 
the Republican party, which became quite 
pronounced in the eighties, had to do with very 
different and much deeper-running forces The 
growing Latino middle class, which was, unlike 
the African-American middle class, largely a 
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private sector development The increased 
tensions within the Latino community regarding 
social and lifestyle issues, not only the so- 
called Roman Catholic issues such as abortion 
but a number of others, such as the death 
penalty, homosexuality These issues tend to 
bring out the conservative side of the Latino 
electorate The peculiar success of Ronald 
Reagan m inspiring enthusiasm in the Latino 
community That would be another factor 
So I can't really believe that this 
redistnctmg project resulted in converting 
many Latinos from Democrat to Republican But I 
think it opened the eyes of many and certainly 
some Latino Democrats, particularly in academic 
and political circles, may have become a little 
more cautious about their belief that there was 
a clear, direct one-to-one relationship between 
Latino self-interest and Democratic party self- 
interest 

DOUGLASS Let's now jump into the big picture of the 
eighties Reapportionment gave the Sunbelt 
seventeen new seats because of shifts from the 
East I wondered if you could give your 
perspective on how the Republican party viewed 
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the situation at the beginning of the eighties, 
before redistricting had started 
I don't know about the Republican party 
nationally, and I am not really certain that I 
know about the Republican party in California 
But I am morally certain that both in the 
Eisenhower Building in Washington, D C and in 
the party headquarters, which were still moving 
around here in California from one building to 
another at that time, that there was 3 oyful 
anticipation of the fruits of this demographic 
shift Those fruits in terms of California, of 
course, turned out to be sour grapes 
At what time were you no longer officially 
serving the Republican party^ I never did get 
that date 
I was out by '73 

So your official relationship to the party 
ceased then** 

Totally I would tell you, however, that I 
probably knew all the state chairs in the 
seventies and early eighties and had friendly 
relations with a couple of the executive 
directors in that period of time 
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In the legislature a couple of things were going 
on in 1980 One was that the well-known State 
Senator [Albert S ] A1 Rodda was defeated by 
Republican John [T ] Doolittle, which catalyzed 
the Democrats 

You are quite right And in an odd way the Rose 
Institute was involved there, or there was a 
perception that the Rose Institute was involved 
Rodda was the victim of an effort put together 
by the [State Senator H L ] Richardson forces 
H L Richardson^ 

H L Bill "Bang Bang" Richardson [Laughter] 
Richardson had hired a recent graduate of 
Claremont McKenna College That graduate 
retained a girlfriend in Claremont—at least 
this is my understanding of it—and was 
permitted by Richardson to travel south, either 
to visit his girlfriend or perform services for 
Richardson I don't know His travel vouchers 
were scrutinized by the CAO's [Chief Accounting 
Officer] office in the senate and became known 
by majority staff They presumed that this 
Claremont graduate was, in fact, traveling to 
Ontario to visit me and to work at the Rose 
Institute They presumed that the Rose 
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Institute was providing the technical know-how 
for the defeat of poor Mr Rodda And when 
defeated and replaced by this very conservative 
Doolittle, they ascribed it all to Rose 
Institute machinations 

Well, I am taking the opportunity of this 
interview to tell you that the Rose Institute 
was wholly innocent m this matter, that this 
graduate never spoke to me about Mr Rodda or 
about the campaign and that I was as surprised 
as anyone by Mr Doolittle*s victory m that 
race But here is an example of the way m 
which rumor works its vicious effects because it 
was presumed that there was a deep-laid Rose 
Institute and Republican conspiracy that had 
borne fruit in this particular result 
Was the assumed connection, because Richardson, 
of course, served the area and he was ultra¬ 
conservative and Doolittle was an ultra¬ 
conservative, that Richardson would have an 
interest m seeing that he won’ 

I am absolutely certain that Richardson had a 
great deal to do with Doolittle's victory That 
much of the story is not in doubt What is 
untrue is that Richardson was using his contacts 
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to me or to the Rose Institute to assist 
Doolittle*s victory 

At the same time, there was this intense battle 
going on between [Speaker] Leo McCarthy and 
[Assemblyman] Howard Berman about the 
speakership 

Remember, it wasn't only about the speaker It 
was also about redistricting 

Right That is what I am trying to get at I 
wonder if you could speak to that phenomenon and 
its impact** 

This was a very brutal business that delayed 
important legislation, that interrupted the 
public business m Sacramento over many months 
Redistricting was certainly involved m many 
ways, most obviously and blatantly perhaps xn 
that Howard Berman made, as part of his 
platform, his intention to be much more 
aggressive and also much more competent than Leo 
McCarthy could ever hope to be in the 
redistricting process What made that Berman 
promise real m the eyes of many was that Howard 
had the services of the inestimable Michael 
[Berman], his brother who had already proved 
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himself a cunning master of redistricting 
technology 

This, of course, speaks to the emergence of 
Willie Brown as speaker McCarthy was running 
for statewide office and Berman seemed to be the 
leading person who would have become speaker 
The Republicans, apparently, carefully weighed 
all this, and, as I understand it, cast their 
lot with Willie Brown That they would rather 
have redistricting under a speaker like Brown 
than they would under Berman 

Yes Whether they carefully weighed the matter 
or not, I don't know I suspect that this was 
done m a hurry, as many things are politically, 
and although there was certainly a conviction on 
the part of many Republicans that Howard Berman 
represented the worst of all possible 
developments, my own suspicion is that [Edward] 
Ed Rollins and the Republican leadership 
expected more than they should have from their 
accommodation with Willie Brown 

Willie Brown proved more astute than any of 
the other players here More astute in many 
ways even than Phil Burton, because I think if 
one looks back at that period and asks who the 
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great gainers were, the greatest of all the 
gainers was Willie Brown Phil Burton gained 
only the opprobrium for conducting what everyone 
is pleased to call the worst gerrymander m 
history But Willie Brown although he 
participated m the profits of that gerrymander 
at the congressional level—I refer here to the 
congressional district carved to take Mr Berman 
out of his caucus and put him into the national 
legislature, a move that won him at once respite 
from a competitor and gratitude from the Waxman- 
Berman machine—Willie Brown gained much more 
from the gerrymander of the assembly, which 
attracted very much less attention but which 
had, I think, a greater impact on the public 
business over the decade than the congressional 
gerrymander 

Some people like to say, and they may be 
right that the congressional gerrymander made 
possible Irangate because those seats were the 
crucial difference m the votes that 
criminalized dealings with the Contras But I 
think much more significant is the impact that 
the legislative gerrymanders had over a full 
decade on the conduct of public business here in 
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California and m particular on the elections in 
the period, resulting in the near-death of 
competition in legislative races 
As the Democrats approached the redistnctmg 
question, as I understand it and I would like 
your comment on this, they were not paying a lot 
of attention to ethnics or to minority 
representation nor to the sanctity of city and 
county boundaries They were going full bore 
Is that your perception^ 

My perception very strongly is that the 
Democrats intended to do again what they had 
done in 1972 but had been frustrated by the 
gubernatorial veto in achieving That they 
intended to gratify their own incumbents first, 
to gratify, second, some compliant Republicans, 
and then to make as many partisan gains as 
possible That they would do this with the 
least attention possible to other concerns 

Now I think that, even without the Rose 
Institute effort, some attention would have been 
paid to Latino interests because there were 
Latino members of the caucus But those Latino 
members of the caucus knew their partisan duty 
And their duty consisted m not pushing too far 
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the theme that there should be additional Latino 
districts I don't think that's too harsh a 
verdict on people like [Assemblyman] Richard 
[J ] Alatorre 

I understand that you, with Tom Hotelier's 
assistance, devised something called REDIS, 
which is a computerized reapportionment 
That's very much the wrong way around Tom 
Hotelier has much more credit than I for REDIS, 
far more, and were Tom here I think he would 
probably yield a very large portion of that 
credit to Bob Walters 
Was Bob Walters here 9 

Bob Walters was then on our staff and did 
probably 80 percent of the programming for 
REDIS, another portion of it being performed by 
John Byers, a CMC alumnus also then on our staff 
here So our technical team was headed by Tom, 
who was later to complete his Ph D under my 
direction, and his second in command was Bob 
Walters, and John Byers was a very useful 
intellectual contributor to their work 
Where did the idea for this come from 9 Had it 
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just evolved 9 Or had Tom and his group 
presented the idea to you 9 Because you 
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certainly had to put your stamp of approval on 
this 9 

My role there would consist primarily in giving 
a very general account of the specifications of 
this system I wanted a system that would be 
very easy to work with because we knew that 
others besides ourselves would be users of it 
I wanted a system that would produce dramatic, 
easily understood materials that could go to the 
press I wanted a system that could be accessed 
day and night by large numbers, that would be 
publicly accessible 

This would be party free 9 This would be a 
neutral system 9 

Yes, indeed I also wanted a system that could 
be easily replicated because I had m mind that 
we would provide these systems to others I had 
a rather grandiose conception—that simply 
failed to materialize—that the REDIS system 
would be made available to the legislature, and 
that the legislature in each house would have 
its own REDIS system I made that offer, and I 
offered them the data base I was not entirely 
shocked, of course, when they turned the offer 
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down The minority caucus m the assembly did 
purchase this system and did use the data base 
Was this funded through this grant from the 
California Roundtable 9 
Yes, it was 

I know that the Rose Institute did present its 
own plan for redistnctmg and that Richard 
Morrill was connected with that 
Richard Morrill is a geographer based at the 
University of Washington He was then the 
president of the American Geographic 
Association He had lived m California and had 
run afoul of the Republicans in Washington with 
a redistricting plan It seemed to me, 
therefore, that he met all of the ma]or criteria 
that we wanted in someone who would offer such a 
plan He had knowledge of California, but he 
was from out of state He was a registered 
Independent, not a Republican He had come 
under criticism from the Republican party, and 
he was an expert geographer with some knowledge 
of computer technology So it was with him that 
we contracted to develop a plan 

Now what I am about to say is no reflection 
on Morrill But I think that that plan was one 
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of the least successful features of our 
educational program I intended it as a 
blockbuster demonstration of "good government" 
principles And I worked with Joe Cerrell to 
establish press conferences in each part of the 
state I took it to Sacramento and I got myself 
the biggest hearing room in the state capitol 
I let every legislator know about it, and a lot 
of the legislators were there, including Willie 
Brown And I took the Press Club in San 
Francisco and the Press Club in Los Angeles, and 
I took it down to San Diego I had it in Orange 
County, and I took with me Richard Morrill 
everywhere With Joe Cerrell gallantly handling 
our publicity, and with the remarkable, spirited 
Jack Schultz, former U S Navy captain, propping 
me up whenever my nerve seemed likely to fail or 
my will to falter So we went around the state 
showing off this plan 

Now it had features that made it vulnerable 
to attack That's for sure But the real 
problem of the plan was that simply by putting 
lines on paper we attracted enemies You make 
very few friends in the development of a 
redistricting but many enemies Like when you 
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consider making appointments, you create one 
ingrate and a hundred enemies, much the same is 
true in redistrictmg plans It was not a 
public relations failure by any means because it 
attracted enormous publicity, and it did 
convince a lot of editorial writers that compact 
districts are compatible with a respect for city 
and county lines and with increased minority 
representation and that the Rose Institute 
really must be a bipartisan operation because it 
shocked and shook up a lot of Republicans who 
found themselves out of districts 
[End Tape 5, Side B] 
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We were talking about Richard Morrill and 
selling the plan as being essentially neutral 
Yes, that's right I know that the process 
shocked Dick Morrill because he was exposed to 
the vituperative assault of all of those 
offended by one detail or another of these 
plans I pretty much anticipated the harsh 
incumbent attacks upon the plans But what 
shook me more was the attack of the unknown 
critic, the candidate who expected to run m 
this district and who saw his chances suddenly 
vanish as a result of the Rose Institute plan 

It was an important learning experience for 
me because although Morrill had invested much 
effort m researching local needs, what I 
learned from our experience in the Morrill plan 
was that there were, nevertheless, local needs 
that had been affronted by this plan And I 
began to think much more of the advantage of 
conducting genuinely local hearings to establish 
where neighborhoods begin and end So, looking 
back, I suppose the only silver lining that I 
can draw from that whole plan process was that 
it set me on the track of thinking about the 
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advantage of involving the public generally m 
the redistricting process, and from that came 
our citizen*s kit concept, which the Rose 
Institute has employed in many redistnctings 
and which, I think, helped inspire Leroy Hardy*s 
concept of the unit-of-representation approach 
to redistricting reform 

You mentioned the involvement of Alatorre 
Willie Brown appointed him as chair of the 
assembly reapportionment committee Do you see 
that as a sort of Machiavellian move on Brown*s 
part"? 

I don*t think it was very Machiavellian I 
think it was a fairly obvious thing to do 
Richard Alatorre has important political skills, 
and I think that Brown saw him not only as 
someone who could represent to the Latino 
community the Democrats* interest in meeting 
their unmet needs, but also someone who had the 
diplomatic skills to work with the caucus 
Alatorre, although I am not sure that he ever 
became a master of detail in the same league as 
Phil Burton—m fact I am certain that he 
didn't—nevertheless showed himself capable of 
handling detail and of working effectively with 
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caucus members in the negotiations that took 
place 

He was handicapped by his technical system 
The assembly Democrats took an early false turn 
m the design of their data base, seeking more 
detail than was feasible, given their technical 
competence, and, as a result, failing to get a 
system up that worked 

Were the staff or the consultants that they used 
[Michael] Berman and Bruce Cam’ 

Bruce Cam was the principal consultant to the 
assembly Democrats, and he was responsible for 
building the data base, indeed, I believe he 
involved his relatives m building a data base 
So he was the one who possibly didn't have a 
good view of what they needed 7 
I think that Bruce Cam, either he or his 
principal technicians, failed to make early good 
decisions about the design of their data base 
and their system Certainly, they were 
embarrassed vis-a-vis the senate, and more 
particularly vis-a-vis the Rose Institute, 
because we had maps and data that we were 
providing to members of the legislature long 
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before they were able to provide any technical 
analysis 

In the assembly, on the Republican side, Tony 
Quinn was staff 
He was 

Staff for [Assemblyman] Robert [W ] Naylor the 
lead person on the Republican side of the 
assembly 

Yes Tony Quinn, who was a Claremont Graduate 
School Ph D and whom I had known for many 
years, was the mastermind of the Republican's 
redistnctmg operation 

Then in the senate the Democrats used Alan 
Rosin' 3 

Yes Rosin, a political scientist who had been 
seasoned m the 1970s redistricting process and 
who knew the importance of a working system, put 
on a very creditable technical performance 
To follow through m the senate, [State Senator] 
William Campbell was the minority leader at that 
time 

Yes Of a caucus that was badly divided on 
ideological and other lines Bill's leadership 
was not an easy role, even for so skilled a 
political acrobat as Bill 
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This was the split with the Richardson 
conservatives, with Campbell and Maddy on the 
other side 7 
Yes 

Were the Democrats m the senate trying to woo 
the more moderate Campbell and Maddy in terms of 
a deal that might be made for districting 7 
Well, there is an important distinction, not 
often made in histories of redistnctmg, 
between the senate and the assembly The 
assembly Republicans typically think about the 
senate Republicans as sellouts because the 
Republicans seem intent upon acceding to the 
terms developed by the majority The assembly 
Republicans are always shocked that the senate 
Republicans seem prepared to buy into the 
majority party*s redistricting system or to use 
its data The assembly Republicans always seem 
shocked that the senate Republicans talk about 
their willingness to vote with Democrats m 
overriding a veto 

The truth is less that the senate 


Republicans are sellouts or whores than that the 
atmosphere of the senate encourages much more 
across-the-party-line fraternization Even in 
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today's more highly charged partisan 
legislature, even under the highly partisan Mr 
[David] Robert 1 that is still true And in the 
senate it is generally the case that incumbent 
interests take precedence over partisan gains 
That's always been the case, and it was the case 
in the early eighties 

Apparently, there was minimal staff on the 
Republican side, but they did buy some of the 
data from the Rose Institute 
Yes, that's right 

Was the same data secured for both the assembly 
and the senate at the same time 7 Or were these 
different purchases 7 

I think these were different purchases You 
know, the truth is that data is data and a lot 
of fuss was made by Democrats about their doubts 
about the Rose Institute's data base These 
doubts were expressed for political purposes 
because many individual Democrats had never had 
any doubts when it came to purchasing data from 
the Rose Institute Phil Burton would purchase 
data from the Rose Institute, always, I would 
say, with cash, never by check because he didn't 
want us to prove that we were involved in that 
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way [Laughter] Many other eminent Democrats 
have purchased data here, but it was politically 
wise for the Democrats in general to express 
these doubts And it also enabled them, of 
course, to go to their own vendors and spend 
money with their own people More money than 
they would have had to spend here 
Now in this process in the senate, something 
that may have been used before but was 
definitely on the table here was the idea of 
switching the numbers of the districts Would 
you explain how that works 9 

Well, it works to the advantage of those who do 
not have to run It works to the disadvantage 
of those who do run In other words, given the 
staggering of senate elections, the 
determination of a number is a determination of 
your electoral fate 

To give you what is perhaps the most 
prominent example of this, [State Senator C ] 
George Deukmejian, in the wake of the 
redistnctings of the early seventies, was given 
a district that would have defeated him but for 
its number He was two years away from defeat, 
and so that particular numerical accident kept 
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him in public life This well-known fact opens 
up the prospect to the skillful redistnctmg 
leader of manipulating numbers to bludgeon votes 
for a redistricting bill "I*11 give you the 
number you want if you vote for the bill,” says 
the leader It opens up the prospect of 
punishing one's enemies, of timing their demise, 
as it were So I think it is indeed for the 
first time that numbers were used here in the 
eighties in that way 
As a threat 
Yes 

The other phenomenon that has been referred to 
is "rippling " How does rippling work 7 
Rippling is simply that process that occurs when 
you are left with a surplus of population or a 
positive or a negative deviation in the design 
of a district In the old days before we had 
computers or when your system was not up and you 
were forced into the design of redistricting 
plans, you would put maps on the floor and take 
your adding machine and your felt-tipped pen to 
draw your districts And, although you would 
try to equalize the populations as you went 
along, you would find that you would finish the 
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lot and have a surplus of population That 
population would have to be rippled down across 
those districts The ripple effect is that 
which is produced by the line-drawing process 
So you might, for example, ripple a surplus from 
one district to another to achieve a particular 
effect 

That is an end-of-the line problem that you 
have Let's talk about the congressional 
redistricting We started to talk about Phil 
Burton As he went into this redistricting of 
•81, what were his presumed motivations at that 
point 7 

Phil had for a long time expected to be speaker 
He had sought the majority leadership That 
fact was paramount in his mind 

A second fact that I know weighed with him 
intensely was the astonishing success of Ronald 
Reagan You must remember that Phil Burton was 
a graduate from the California State Assembly 
The Reagan phenomenon had now burst from 
California onto a national stage, and Burton's 
unusually sensitive political antennae picked up 
the sense that this was the beginning of a new 
era, that a giant wave, a tsunami even. 


was 
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about to break on the political landscape 
This, I think, was the second factor m his 
mind 

Third, he had begun to fill the role of 
king maker within the delegation and of its 
leader, even, in a strange sense, its father 
where redistricting was concerned He had a 
reputation on the line to protect in 
redistnctmg 

So these were, I believe, the forces I 
might add one thought He was a committed 
liberal Someone who could get on with 
conservatives but deep down had very little time 
for them or their views and who was someone who 
hated, in particular, the right wing of the 
Republican party and all that it stood for So 
that would perhaps be a fourth motivation 
Was he also interested in at least threatening 
or teaching a lesson to the Democrats who had 
not supported him in the Congress'* 

I think that is very true I know it to be 
true Indeed, the Democrats whom he targeted 
knew it also, knew it full well, and felt his 
hot breath, and, in most cases, told me about 
it 
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I assume that he did not have a totally friendly 
feeling about the Rose Institute 7 
I don't think he did But I think that we had a 
cautiously friendly relationship on anything not 
to do with redistnctmg We had spent a lot of 
time together In terms of numbers of hours, I 
suppose I have spent as much time with Phil 
Burton as I have with any politician, certainly 
any Democratic politician I spent literally 
hundreds of hours with him, one way and another 
Either in a group or a one-to-one situation 7 
Either in a group, or more often, I would say, 
one to one Because in the 1971-72-73 period we 
spent literally weeks together in Sacramento 
He had, I am sure, intense reservations about me 
as I had about him I knew that you could trust 
his political word But I knew, too, that you 
had to listen to that word very carefully I 
think he believed that he could trust me within 
similar, perhaps not quite so narrow limits but 
narrow, limits I saw over the years, I think, 
a degeneration in him His ego seemed to me to 
swell, and his ambition became greater, assuming 
finally monstrous proportions 
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But that he had a sense of fun and could be 
infinitely amusing, I never had any doubt, and 
often I had very pleasant conversations with 
him, and amusing ones too He took a certain 
degree of pleasure in amusing me and, I am sure, 
others as well 

I remember I had checked into a San 
Francisco hotel—this is one of ray favorite 
stories—and no one, literally no one, knew 
where I was Because it was not the hotel where 
I had intended to go I went instead to the 
hotel at the airport because, as the result of a 
last minute change of mind, I thought that I 
would take another flight later So I checked 
into the hotel My wife didn't know where I 
was Florence [Adams] didn't know where I was 
No one knew where I was I walked into the 
bedroom I sat down The phone rang I picked 
it up, and Phil said, "So, you are m San 
Francisco You haven't told me that you are 
coming to San Francisco You haven't had me 
sign your passport to come to San Francisco 
Who the hell do you think you are’" [Laughter] 
Obviously, he had me dead to rights there I 
was properly astonished 
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How had he found out where you were 9 
I don't know My wife tells this less appealing 
story of how she was in the last throes of labor 
with our last child, and her nurse came into the 
room and said, "Mrs Heslop, Mrs Heslop There 
is someone who insists on speaking with you " 
"Who is it 9 Who is it 9 " said my wife "It's 
Congressman Burton," said the nurse [Laughter] 
So he proved himself capable of getting to my 
wife's labor room, you see 
It shows how ingenious he was 

He was ingenious He was a work of art I say 
that in both its negative and positive meaning 
He was simply the most interesting person on the 
redistricting slate He was not as good as he 
made himself out to be, in some ways He used 
to claim some types of knowledge that, m fact, 
he lacked Down at the technical level he would 
have been much less effective if it had not been 
for his long-standing relationship with Leroy 
Hardy It was Leroy who had the true knowledge 
of California's geography, who knew m detail 
the facts that Phil liked to trot out to impress 
his politician friends But, having said that, 
it remains true that Phil had a better grasp on 
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detail than any other politician that I have 
ever seen m those districting processes 
Apparently, he had an ability to retain 
information, whatever was passed on to him or 
however he gained it 

Well, he loved the subject He thought it 
important He knew its importance He was not 
one of those to minimize the significance of 
redistricting He knew that it was life and 
death And while the academicians scorn this as 
an ineffective means of deciding political 
outcomes, he knew, he*d seen, that he could 
decide political outcomes with it 
I am wondering about his relationship with Leroy 
Hardy and then with you It sounds as though he 
must have had some respect for you academics, at 
least 

Well, I think he thought of us as very useful 
tools He certainly admired Leroy, I know that, 
and never ever hesitated to let me know that he 
thought that Leroy was better than I And, I 
should say, that I never hesitated to accept 
that Leroy was better than I in many of these 
areas So I think we both were genuine admirers 
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of Leroy’s enormous knowledge of California's 
geography 

But Burton did come to the Rose with Leroy Hardy 
at least once 9 

Oh, yes, several times I think that the last 
time he was here was in *81 He came here with 
Leroy and he made a number of cryptic comments 
about the plans that he intended to draw I 
think that the plans were pretty much already 
drawn and the comments were meant to be cryptic 
and then to surprise me with an extraordinary 
insightfulness 

To move along through the progression of this, 
m September of *81, [Edmund G ] Jerry Brown 
[Jr ], then governor, signed all three plans, 
the plans for the legislature and the 
congressional redistricting Then the notion of 
a referenda on all three plans emerged Could 
you comment as to whether you had any input in 
that 9 * That was, of course, a Republican notion 
It was the work of the California Republican 
party and of its leader, Tirso del Junco, who 
boldly, courageously took the decision And to 
him should go the credit Next, however, in 
order of significance in that process, is Bnen 
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[G ] Benson, George Benson's son, who was 
appointed executive director by Tirso de Junco 

I claim a little bit of credit there, and I 
also believe that the Rose Institute and the 
California Roundtable deserve some credit for 
the extraordinary success of those referenda 
Because our work in bringing to the press and 
media attention the significance of 
redistricting, our work with editorial boards, 
even the Morrill plan, had laid a basis m 
public opinion for the astonishing outcome 
Namely, that the pride and ^oy of Mr Burton, 
the 1981 congressional districting plan, was 
defeated with 65 percent of the vote And even 
the legislative plans were defeated with 62 
percent of the vote 

Here was a proof of something that everyone 
had always doubted, namely that the public 
understood the stakes involved in redistricting, 
that the public could be brought to vote in a 
very complicated issue for a more competitive 
politics These were not Republicans alone who 
voted to referend the plans These were 
Republicans and Democrats, both equally shocked 
with the blatant disregard for common sense 
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Now I am not going to say that the public 
knew that minorities had been exploited or that 
they knew the detail of the violations of city 
and county boundaries or that they understood in 
any abstract way the departures from 
compactness, but rather that, in a simple way, 
the public, with one glance at the maps, could 
say, "Something is wrong here Something is 
going on here We are being had here " And I 
think that was the meaning of that great big 
victory Tirso's, because he had the courage to 
do it Bnen's, because he put the energy and 
the intellectual effort into good design And 
the Roundtable's, because they funded a big 
educational program And the Rose Institute's, 
because we had pounded the pavements long enough 
to make an awful lot of people in the press and 
media aware of and interested in this otherwise 
arcane process 

Was your participation in the political process 
of the referenda something that was still coming 
out of the Roundtable project 7 Or was that just 
coincidental 7 

Yes I think m my participation in the 


referenda process I made a couple of visits down 
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to see Brien Benson and Tirso and chatted with 
them about it and bucked them up on it and told 
them that I thought it was a wonderful thing 
that they were doing But the design of the 
referenda process was Brien Benson's 
You mentioned the fact that Tirso del Junco was 
all out for this But what was the germination 
of the idea 7 Do you know of anybody in 
particular, a small group of people 7 
I don't think that it did I think that it 
became one of those bargaining chips that was 
floated in the course of the assembly 
redistricting process 

Apparently, this idea had been discussed that 
summer 

Yes, I think it was Tony Quinn would be a 
better source than I on that But, if I had to 
guess, it came out of the assembly Republican 
caucus 

Was it then, in a sense, a threat or a 
bargaining tool that could be used, too 7 
Well, that is very much the case But I think 
that few people believed that it would work No 
one, neither I nor Tirso nor even Brien Benson, 
believed that it would work as well as it did in 
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fact It not only worked, it actually made 
money 

DOUGLASS The pragmatic goal, of course, was to freeze the 
plans that had passed and were signed by Jerry 
Brown‘d 

HESLOP Well, the pragmatic goal was to freeze the plans 

to get elections in the old lines 

DOUGLASS The '73 masters* plan Then the decision moves 
to the supreme court because the Democrats 
challenged as to whether or not the referenda 
had qualified 

HESLOP Yes [Joseph] Joe Remcho and the Democrats did 

a better 30 b, I think, before the supreme court 
than the Republicans 

DOUGLASS Remcho was the lawyer for the Democrats 7 

HESLOP Still is 

DOUGLASS The Assembly v Deukmenlan case requested a stay 
of the referenda 1 Then there were other suits, 
but they were all consolidated into one 
decision 

HESLOP Yes 

DOUGLASS The key question, of course, was which districts 
would people indeed run in immediately I would 
gather the Republicans assumed, as far as the 

1 Assembly of the State of California v Deukmenlan , 

S F 2438,2439 (February 1982) 
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legislature was concerned, that it would be the 
old masters' districts 7 

That's right My recollection is that the 
Republicans had some difficulty m getting their 
act together, and that different representations 
were made for the different Republican parties 
involved The weakest case for running m the 
existing lines was, of course, the congressional 
because here new districts were being added 
And although a shout of partisan rage went up in 
the wake of that decision by the so-called Rose 
[Elizabeth] Bird court, I have to tell you that, 
looking back at the way in which the Republicans 
organized their case and at the merits of the 
congressional case, I can't be too outraged by 
that decision 

Do you mean on congressional districts 7 Or the 
decision on the whole thing 7 
Well, I was disappointed, of course, in the 
legislative outcome, but I was certainly not 
surprised by the congressional And I wasn't 
really all that shocked by the legislative 
result either 

I guess the expectation was that the same thing 
would happen again that happened in the early 
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seventies That is, that the new congressional 
plan would go into place and that the 
congressmen would run in the new districts and 
that the existing original districts—not the 
new ones that were passed by the legislature and 
signed by the governor—would indeed be the ones 
people would run in And I guess Rose Bird and 
her group did use the "least disruptive" theory 
to explain that 
Yes, they did 

That since you can't predict the outcome of a 
referendum, then you would use the new districts 
that passed And that is, I guess, what got to 
people’ 

It got to people But that is not the 
appropriate cause for the outrage with the Rose 
Bird court The true case for outrage with the 
Rose Bird court has to do with the [Don A ] 
Sebastiani plan and Rose Bird's clearly 
political decision to knock that initiative off 
the ballot That was the outrage That was the 
thing that shocked even this particular 
disillusioned observer of the court 
How interesting So the first one wasn't the 
thing that reached you’ 
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It didn't reach me 

Because she was accused of being political 
Yes, she was 

Justice [Frank K ] Richardson did render a 
rather resounding dissent 

Yes, and he was the lone Republican And in 
that dissent he proved prophetic because he 
said, "Look here Look what is going to happen 
We are going to have people elected from old 
districts who then find those old districts 
invalidated by a referendum, but who will then 
be free to draw new districts to their own 
fancy Isn't this wrong 7 " That was the 
powerful argument That was the compelling 
argument, which, if it had been made cogently 
with a single voice, by the Republican attorneys 
should have carried the court But—here I am 

submitting a brief for Rose Bird—all that I 
would claim on her behalf was that the 
Republicans didn't speak with a single voice, 
that at the congressional level they didn't have 
much of a case, and that at the legislative 
level the very much better case could have been 
made that was made by the lone dissent on the 


court 
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And indeed the court did say that the challenge 
to the qualification of the measures was not 
valid 

What might have been political was that they 
stuck both sides with their costs So the 
Democrats got away with public funds, just as 
has been the case with many other ensuing suits 
Not having to pay for the court cases This 
would tend to have an effect on people's 
attitudes 

That's right The Republican party lost a lot 
of money on that But the Democrats didn't lose 
a penny because it came out of the public purse 
I see You talked about what happened m the 
June 1982 vote, in which the Rose Institute was 
definitely not involved Was that the first 
time that absentee ballots were widely used 7 
Bnen Benson, as the executive director of the 
California Republican party, I think it is true, 
found himself with a surplus of funds, invested 
that surplus in an absentee ballot mailing, 
which m fact made the difference between the 
defeat or the election of George Deukmejian I 
think that is indeed what took place 
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That was in November I read that m the June 
referenda election that was the first time that 
technique had been used 
Yes I think that is true 

Yes, it did in fact affect the gubernatorial 
election The other thing that has been 
commented on is that the Republicans missed an 
opportunity in that they did not take seriously 
the Common Cause suggestion of an initiative to 
set up a commission Partly, because 
Republicans were so involved with the ma^or 
candidate campaigns going on Apparently 
Common Cause approached them about putting this 
initiative on the ballot at the same time as the 
referenda 

Yes, that's right There were discussions 
between, I suspect it was Susan Rouder or maybe 
[ ] Bob Girard and Tirso del Junco I don't 

know whether [Walter A ] Wally Zelman was 
involved or not 
Zelman of Common Cause 

Yes I think Tirso felt that he had too much on 
his plate and that this might be seen as too 
much of an unholy alliance by regular 
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Republicans There was also, of course, in his 
mind that hope the court would rule for them 
So they would not need to have that fallback 
position Then in November of that year 
Proposition 14, which was for a reapportionment 
commission, was presented That is the 
difference between June and November It was 
for a commission of ten members That, for me, 
rang a bell in terms of the earlier work you had 
done with this notion of a commission going 
back to '73, when I think you were asked to 
write the basic guidelines for Assemblyman 
[William] Bond in reference to a commission 
proposal he was making You are smiling 
I think you must be the only person in 
California to know that, other than myself and 
Bill Bond [Laughter] Yes In I guess it was 
1973, Bill Bond had asked me for a statement of 
criteria By then I had pretty well established 
my position on redistnctmg reform, namely that 
clearly stated, strong criteria in the 
constitution are the best way of reforming 
legislatively controlled redistrictmgs Now, 
over time, other people, much under the 
influence of national Common Cause and inspired 
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also by the work of Robert Dixon, began to talk 
of the advantages of so-called nonpartisan 
commissions or of tie-breaker commissions or of 
simple independent commissions 
[End Tape 6, Side A] 
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So I, and I suppose the Rose Institute, had been 
identified with the effort to identify common- 
sense criteria that would be useful m 
restraining the excesses of both partisan and 
incumbent gerrymanders 

What was interesting to me was that Fred 
Balitzer did a study in *79 on commissions m 
conjunction with reapportionment 
Yes 

I looked at that, and he definitely came to the 
conclusion that this was not necessarily the 
answer 

Yes, quite right 

He studied the Naylor-Common Cause proposal that 
had been considered 

Yes He did that under the Roundtable grant I 
didn't confine him in any way I asked him to 
research the matter and to provide an honest 
appraisal of the results He found very mixed 
results Sometimes they work, sometimes they 
don't Their operations can be highly 
politicized The supposed model of the tie¬ 
breaker commission is deeply vulnerable to 
character flaws in the person of the tie 
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breaker, and he found one alarming and 
astonishing episode in which the tie breaker had 
sold his services [Laughter] 

So, yes, that was always, I suppose, my 
bias, that if you have to choose between the 
commission and criteria, go with criteria, 
particularly if you are going to have large 
numbers of legislators on your commission I 
believe, you see, that there are two vices to 
which redistricting reform should pay attention 
One is the partisan gerrymander, and the other 
is the incumbent gerrymander Now a commission 
without partisans on it can be a remedy for the 
incumbent gerrymander A commission without 
partisan incumbents on it or with partisans on 
it, as long as they are balanced, can be a 
remedy for the partisan gerrymander 

But if the aim is to keep the redistricting 
process in the hands of the legislature, 
criteria are the only answer These different 
reform themes came into some degree of conflict, 
one with another, in various episodes through 
the eighties Proposition 14 is an example of 
an uneasy alliance between Common Cause, whose 
interest was perhaps more in the incumbent 
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gerrymander than anything else, and the 
Republican party whose interest was much more 
in the partisan gerrymander 

Why would Common Cause be more interested m the 
incumbent gerrymander 9 

I think it is true to say that they identified— 
and I think correctly—incumbent abuse of 
redistricting as the more usual form of 
redistricting abuse If you look at it 
nationwide, there are more incumbent 
gerrymanders than there are partisan 
gerrymanders The incumbent gerrymander is more 
threatening to competition The incumbent 
gerrymander is more likely to breed other kinds 
of abuse than the partisan 

You had an '81 meeting with the California 
Roundtable and Common Cause about this matter 
Do you recall that 9 

Yes, I do There were quite a lot of them The 
California Roundtable really wasn't at this 
point very happy with the redistricting 
involvement that it had experienced It had 
been beaten up pretty savagely by the political 
leadership m Sacramento I well remember the 
reaction of Dick Cooley and some of the CEOs to 
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their meeting m the office of Willie Brown 
where they were told m no uncertain terms to 
get their nose out of this particular matter or 
else And, in the case of people like Cooley 
and Wells Fargo, the threat was the out-of-state 
bank prospect that was raised by the 
legislators 

So it was only a chastened Roundtable, and 
perhaps only the rump of that chastened 
Roundtable, that was willing to go very much 
further down the redistricting highway at this 
point The stalwarts of the process—Bob 
Kirkwood, Jack Schultz, John Burton—they were 
still strong advocates of proceeding And Bob 
Kirkwood, m particular, given his good 
relations with some members of Common Cause, was 
very useful here 

So, m other words, there wasn't strictly a 
strange-bedfellows situation at the time'* 

No, far from it I knew Wally Zelman I always 
thought his politics were a little wild, and he 
probably had much the same opinion of mine But 
at least we knew one another and understood, I 
think, where we each were coming from So there 
was that degree of communication And, within 
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Common Cause, I had had communication with Susan 
Rouder on Californians in Congress, and on some 
other issues I had dealt with people in the 
Common Cause movement I think I was then a 
member of Common Cause 

All right Now some of the suggestions you made 
were modified in the eventual proposition^ 

Yes We had a list of Rose Institute criteria, 
reflecting our experience from the seventies and 
the eighties on which various people had 
collaborated, and it was this set of criteria 
that were brought forward I suspect, because I 
have long since forgotten the fact, if I ever 
knew it, that most of the emendations came from 
the Republican caucus in the assembly And if I 
had to point with a finger—it is not a finger 
of blame, I should quickly add—but if I had to 
point a finger at anyone, I would suspect it 
would be Tony Quinn Tony had a hand in 
amending those criteria Perhaps [ ] Tom Dey 

did Bob Naylor, who was a very sophisticated 
legislative participant m the redistricting 
process, may have had some such input 
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The Republicans desperately did need another way 
to do redistricting other than by the 
legislature^ 

Yes they did 

So this proposal was certainly a response to 
that need This failed at the polls 
First—to get a little earlier, prior to the 
polls—the point about the negotiations is that 
Common Cause had a belief, an unshakable belief 
(one that I think the Republicans always found 
unconvincing), but an unshakable belief m the 
existence of genuine nonpartisans, persons from 
the citizenry—who could in some way be derived 
from the citizenry—known to possess an 
individual, independent, and objective sense of 
the public interest The Republicans never 
believed this and wanted their own fair shake at 
the table They wanted equal numbers of 
partisans So you get this rather unhappy 
compromise in Proposition 14 between the 
commission concept and the criteria concept, 
between the nonpartisan, independent commission 
and the partisan, bipartisan commission 
Yes Because it provided ten members Six 
party representatives, three from each party 
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appointed by the caucuses, and then four 

citizens 

Right 

I can see why that 

But, even admitting that this was a rather 
strange animal that had been created, it was a 
decent one It would have run It would have 
given California a much better redistricting 
process and would have created decent districts 
The tragedy is that—partly because of the 
shortsightedness of the Republican party 
(perhaps principally at the national level 
because the state party no longer really had the 
wherewithal) and partly because of a lack of 
polling on the issue and a lack, therefore, of 
understanding that this initiative could very 
well get itself into trouble with conservative 
Republicans, but, most of all, because of a lack 
of public attention—[it was defeated] Because 
of a lack of attention, this initiative, which 
was unhappily placed between—Proposition 13 was 
a taxing issue and [Proposition] 15 was a gun 
control issue, both were attracting large "no" 
votes—the unhappy placement therefore of the 
initiative of [Proposition] 14 led to its 
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reasonably narrow defeat I think it got 46 
percent 

Yes, that is very interesting Because [Thomas] 
Bradley was running against Deukmejian, and the 
gun control measure, in the other sense, was 
felt to have affected what happened to him 
Right 

Fascinating These other issues are always 
involved Was this, do you think, a crucial 
failure on the part of the Republican interests 
at this point because now there is 
Well, I think this is when the Republicans lost 
the game for the eighties But I think that is 
much too narrow a statement I think it was at 
this point that California lost the game for the 
eighties, and perhaps for the nineties as well 
Because this was the last best shot of getting a 
decent reform out of this process 
OK Thanks very much 


[End of Tape 6, Side B] 
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When we left last time we were talking about the 
fact that the legislature passed essentially the 
same bills again and Jerry Brown signed those 
three bills in his last hours of service They 
were passed again after the referenda 
They weren't the same bills They were m some 
very important ways different Now Leroy Hardy 
has referred to this as a seizure of power It 
sounds like an extreme term, but it is a rather 
accurate statement of fact What occurred here 
was that the people in the clearest way had 
shown that they viewed the 1981 redistnctmg as 
corrupt and abusive 

What now happened was that incumbents of both 
parties, jumping into bed with one another, 
created the most abusive sweetheart gerrymander 
in history So California was victimized first 
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by this harsh partisan gerrymander of 1981 that 
had been referred by the people, onto which now 
the incumbents piled an incumbent gerrymander 
So California really had the worst of both 
worlds 

Essentially, what happened was that the 
Republicans here reaped the harvest of their 
folly of June in failing to put on the ballot, 
along with the referenda, a reform plan or 
requirement for a new redistricting It would 
not have taken very much more money, and it 
would have saved this result The product—and 
it is very much more important m the state 
legislative than m the congressional arena—was 
that by an incumbent complicity to exchange 
voters. Republicans yielding Democrat voters to 
their neighboring Democrat colleagues and the 
Democrats yielding back in return Republicans, 
as a result of this you killed off competition 
m the state 

I believe this is something to be quite 
angry about because it did mean that California, 
which m the 1980s was changing demographically 
as never before, experienced no change in its 
major representative institution, the 
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legislature I don't think perhaps anywhere in 
the history of the last half-century has there 
been a state that has experienced more dramatic 
demographic change than California in the 1980s, 
and every institution in the state was 
undergoing this flux, except for the 
representative institution, the state 
legislature, which was locked m a kind of time 
warp as a result of these two early eighties 
gerrymanders 

There is one thing I meant to mention when we 
were talking about the congressional 
redistricting that Burton executed I did note 
that Leroy Hardy quit at some point, saying that 
he thought that the congressional plan violated 
his concept of democracy 

Yes You know, it's clear that Leroy became 
deeply troubled in conscience by the lengths to 
which the gerrymander process had been taken 
Leroy draws this sharp contrast between 
redistnctings of the fifties and sixties and 
the redistnctings of the eighties and the 
nineties, pointing to the dominance in the 
latter of technicians and the failure of any 
kind of statesmanlike restraint on the part of 
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leaders Leaders are pushed to one side by 
computer whizz kids, whose only interest is 
maximizing party advantage And I think it's 
very true to say that Leroy was revulsed by this 
new technocratic politics And revulsed, too, 
by the clear consequences of it, which were, m 
his words, to bureaucratize politics, to replace 
competition with tenure 

And that was important because I think that 
it was at that point that Leroy understood he 
had much the same interest in reform of the 
process as I, and that brought us together, an 
unlikely combination, but united in this belief, 
that neither political party gains when they are 
in the hands of these self-interested 
professionals, whose main aim is reelection, 
whatever the cost 

DOUGLASS Didn't he also show concern about the 

balkanization of public policy That is, by 
getting each district targeted, either for a 
minority group or a Jewish or a black or a 
Hispanic group, that it then tended to negate 
any attempt at any kind of coalition in policy 
making 
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I think that Leroy was one of the first to 
understand the very negative implications of the 
affirmative-action gerrymander, so-called, or 
this deliberate, politically inspired effort to 
pack districts with people of one group I know 
that he was particularly shocked by the lengths 
to which some incumbents went in their effort to 
develop ethnically-secure districts Maxine 
Waters is one of the examples that he points to 
in some of the materials that we jointly 
developed We have made it clear, I think, that 
there are very grave public policy implications 
of this ghettoization of minorities in artfully 
drawn special districts 

The aspect that has always worried me, m 
particular, is that we are misrepresenting 
minorities with these districts in a number of 
ways Remember how this process has worked m 
California Typically, what has happened is 
that the party leadership, through their control 
of the redistricting process, are able to offer 
as a boon to some compliant minority staffer a 
district tailor-made for him What is the quid 
pro quo** It is that this minority 



representative will become a loyal servant of 
the party leadership 

What then is the minority legislator's 
interest m his district Well, like every 
other incumbent, it is securing safe reelection 
How can that best be assured’ By representing 
exclusively the interests of the dominant group 
within the district or its most active members 
And, of course, at the next redistricting by 
adding further to the numbers of minority 
members in that district 

So, step-by-step, we have seen—and the 
Maxine Waters example is, I think, particularly 
telling—how the representatives of some of 
these previously disadvantaged groups in the 
redistricting process have used that process to 
buffer themselves against any electoral threat, 
but also against any pressures from groups other 
than their own And so you have people 
representing the minority community whose 
rhetoric is solely inspired by the effort to 
represent that group and that group alone 
Leading thus to the development of these 
splinter groups which we have seen emerge in 
both the Congress and the legislature 
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I think that's, m the long run, 
unfortunate for everyone, but particularly for 
minority groups, since there are certainly 
handicaps for these representatives were they to 
aspire to higher office It is absurd to 
believe that Maxine Waters could ever become a 
successful statewide candidate She is a ghetto 
voice, no more 

One thing that I also wanted to ask about is 
that Tony Quinn commented he thought the 
Republicans missed an opportunity by not filing 
a second referendum against the congressional 
plan in particular What are your thoughts 
about that 7 In other words, what he was saying 
is that the party was spending its resources 
trying to win district seats and lawsuits that 
probably were not wmnable and would better have 
been spent on a referendum to negate the 
congressional plan 

I think that's true, although, given the outcome 
I am not sure that a referendum on the 
congressional plan would have achieved very much 
either 

You have mentioned the Sebastiani initiative 


started in '83 and qualified for the ballot in 
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*84 Did Sebastiani send campaign consultants 
to the Rose on that issue 7 

I think it is true that he called me up and 
talked about accessing the Rose Institute and 
inviting me to participate I heard rumblings 
of what was going on because just about every 
Republican consultant had been taken out by 
Sebastiani and wined and dined And several 
people whom I knew pretty well were closely 
involved in the process Alan Hoffenbloom, Joe 
Shumate, Ray McNally, all were involved 
Sebastiani also managed to recruit Parker 
Montgomery, the CEO of Cooper Labs, whom I knew, 
as his top fund raiser So when Sebastiani 
called me up I already knew what was m the 
works, and I must say that I had considerable 
reservations about it In part, these derived 
from the little that I knew about Don 
Sebastiani, but also from my fear, grounded in 
my experience with the Morrill plan, that by 
putting lines on a map you make more enemies 
than friends 

Now, sitting here ten years later, I can't 
prove what I am about to say, but it's my 
conviction that if the Sebastiani plan had 
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indeed gone onto the ballot and had been voted 
on by the electorate that it would have failed 
precisely for that reason that it made more 
enemies than friends 

As I understand it, Sebastiani was not terribly 
popular even within his party 9 
Don Sebastiani was a victim of a privileged 
youth and a badly divided family The family 
winery, which was very successful, was at the 
time run by his elder brother, but I think his 
mother still held the purse strings And my 
suspicion is that it was frustration with his 
family situation that first led Don into 
politics He had been a political science 
major, but I have to say that he didn't do much 
credit to the discipline in terms of his 
understanding of politics He managed to offend 
large numbers of people His colleagues in the 
assembly, and not only the Democrats, were 
unimpressed by him I remember, m particular, 
some comment he made about women, suggesting 
that he was all for a female astronaut as long 
as she was given a one-way ticket to the stars 
This was a young man of extreme opinion who took 


little care to moderate his comments 
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So, with reservations on both grounds— 
reservations about Mr Sebastiani and 
reservations about the mapping process as such— 
I decided, after checking with members of my 
board, that it would be imprudent to become 
involved with this process I feared, also, 
that it could become a very partisan 
development, and so what we did was to open the 
Rose Institute's redistrictmg system for a fee 
—my recollection is that it was $40,000—to Mr 
Sebastiani But, of course, Mr Sebastiani did 
not himself have the requisite technical talent 
to access the data base Nor, at the time, did 
any of his highly paid consultants have the 
capability or interest 

So they asked me whether I could name a 
capable technician It was a matter of intense 
personal satisfaction to me to name an 
undergraduate student to perform in this role 
Henry Olson, a highly intelligent young man with 
a very strong interest in politics and an 
extraordinary grasp of the geographic realities 
of California The truth is that although we 
speak about the Sebastiani plan, that the plans 
were truly Henry 's And although Mr 
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Sebastiani may have, via his various 
lieutenants, had some input into the plans, I 
don't think it was half as important as the 
basic strategic development undertaken by Henry 

Henry was a young man careless of his 
dress Indeed, I might remark parenthetically 
when he first came to the Institute what I 
noticed particularly about him was that he could 
never wear socks of the same color he seemed 
to mismatch his socks He was entirely without 
deference to his seniors, perhaps understanding 
that few of them were his betters And I have 
many amusing memories from that period when 
Henry, the undergraduate, standing at the 
digitizer, was, m a sense, drawing the fate of 
the Republican party 

But the point is that from the beginning I 
made clear to Sebastiani that this was not the 
Rose Institute plan, that he was not allowed to 
call it such, that he could use the fact that it 
had been drawn on Rose Institute facilities, but 
that he was not to name the Rose Institute or me 
as its author Now this process ended unhappily 
because Mr Sebastiani, after making these 
commitments and signing an agreement, failed to 
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pay his fee I think he somehow expected I 
would allow this to happen without reaction He 
was very mistaken, because I immediately 
threatened suit and let him know that I would 
prosecute him to the full extent to have every 
penny of that paid It turned out that he did 
not, personally, have or wish to spend the 
resources, and he had to turn to the Republican 
caucus to support part payment of his bill, 
which was finally paid 

That is very interesting I gather that 
Deukmejian wasn't really excited about calling 
the special election, which, of course, never 
took place He wasn't very happy about 
Sebastiani's popping up with this 7 
I think that's right I think that, to begin 
with, just about everyone on the Republican side 
thought that this was something that would 
fizzle, but with embarrassing repercussions 
Sal Russo, who was Deukmejlan's chief of staff 
was, I remember, particularly irritated with 
Sebastiani for doing this 

But after a while, the Republican 
legislators began to see the fun in all of this 
Because this plan, although it was honestly 
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drawn and had splendidly compact districts and 
districts that faithfully reflected the 
geography of the state, would certainly 
discommode the Democrats to a much greater 
extent than the Republicans In the assembly, 
the Republicans stood to get at least thirty-six 
or thirty-seven seats, and, depending on the 
tides that might be running when elections were 
held within its boundaries, they might very well 
take control In the senate they stood to gain 
a half-dozen What, of course, was peculiarly 
delicious m the minds of some of the 
Republicans was the havoc that it wreaked with 
those sacrosanct bastions of the Waxman-Berman 
machine It, if I remember, tumbled the four 
Jewish Democrat legislators into two districts 
It redressed the advantage in favor of the 
Latinos It undid dramatically the lines of the 
'81 and *82 gerrymanders 

So, although many Republican legislators 
were shocked by it—I think, for example that 
the senate minority leader was thrown out of his 
district. Bill Campbell was pretty upset by it— 
nevertheless it gained political life and the 
legislators, particularly in the assembly, began 
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to see it as a very useful vehicle for 
bargaining with the Democrats 

I was, at various points along the way, 
sucked into this I remember in particular 
going down to a meeting brokered by Wally Zelman 
with Mike Berman to discuss things Zelman and 
Berman vastly exaggerated my input to 
Deukme 3 ian, but I talked with them about this 
If the Democrats had been quicker off the 
mark, it could very well have had an important 
result I mean by that that the Democrats 1 fear 
of the Sebastiani plan was such that they were 
prepared to negotiate a commission compromise 
with Deukmejian But, the way the calendar 
worked and the difficulties that the Democrats 
had in bringing their various factions together 
to some agreement on this compromise with 
Deukmejian, it worked out that by the time the 
Democrats were ready to do the deal Deukmejian 
had run out of time, if he was going to call a 
special election 

DOUGLASS I see So the quid pro quo for the Democrats 

would be that the initiative would be withdrawn, 
there wouldn't be a special election* 5 
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Yes, that's right This whole incident is an 
interesting proof of the underlying political 
realities here The Sebastiani plan, again, 
touched this nerve in the Democrat party because 
it threatened the survival of these painfully 
and artfully developed power arrangements not 
simply their majority control but also the 
delicate balance of coalitions within the 
legislature, within the delegation The ablest, 
the most active, and the most powerful element 
of the Democratic party, m both the legislature 
and the delegation, namely the Waxman-Berman 
group, saw very clearly their self-interest m 
preventing even the risk that the Sebastiani 
plan would go into effect Hence, the 
willingness of a Mike Berman to work on this 
Hence, their willingness to be involved m the 
development of some compromise commission 

On the other hand, by now the Republicans 
had learned I would say, much too well the 
idea that redistnctmg was fundamental to their 
interest Redistricting had become the holy 
grail of the Republican party, and they would do 
almost anything to get a new redistricting So 
here we are yet again only two years after the 
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public business had been brought to a near halt 
by the *81-82 gerrymanders, here we are again 
with Sacramento slowing to a grinding standstill 
with its public business because of a 
redistricting issue 

Not only that, the stakes were high because 
those people would be the people who would 
reapportion the next time 
Right 

First of all, the basis on which the Democratic 
suit was made to stop this going to ballot box 
was that you could only reapportion once a 
decade The comment has been made that it might 
have been better if Sebastiani had tried a 
constitutional amendment, rather than a 
statutory initiative 

That*s exactly right Easy to say, in 
retrospect, hard to do at the time with limited 
resources The trouble is that redistricting is 
an arcane subject, and it*s not one of those 
self-starting initiatives for which it is easy 
to develop hundreds of thousands of signatures 
But, yes, that is certainly true 
No romance there 7 
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Worse than that In the mind of the average 
voter, it's a deadly dull subject 
You commented in the last interview about the 
impact this decision had m terms of the future 
of Rose Bird Could you more precisely address 
the difference between the two situations m 
which the court was accused of entering the 
"political thicket" 7 Why did this action 
enrage 7 Why was it what tipped the situation 
into the determination to eventually recall her 7 
Well, of course, partisan Republicans were 
already convinced that they had been the victims 
of a political holdup in the first decision 
But, in my mind what appropriately condemns 
Rose Bird as a partisan was the decision to 
remove the Sebastiani plan from the ballot As 
I have already indicated, I don't personally 
believe that it would have passed, but I do 
believe that there was here real interference by 
the judiciary with the people's right to cast a 
vote It was done on the flimsiest of grounds 
Remcho's argument was that there was a 1907 
statute, I think it was, and a [Edmund G ] Pat 
Brown as attorney general opinion that indicated 
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that redistricting could not occur more than 
once in a decade 

Was Remcho the lawyer challenging the 
initiative 9 

Remcho was the lawyer for Willie Brown and the 
legislature in all of these redistricting 
matters Whatever my opinion of his view of the 
law may be I think it is beyond contention that 
he was a whole heck of a lot more effective than 
the Republican advocates of this period Now, 
the issue, of course, is whether he was 
effective in this particular case because of the 
partisan predilections of Rose Bird 

The reasons why I, myself, view the once- 
m-a-decade rule as the flimsiest possible basis 
on which to throw an initiative off the ballot 
are twofold First, and more important, there 
had been two redistrictmgs m a decade in the 
1960s and 1970s and 1980s So on what earthly 
ground could one now attack the people's right 
to vote for an initiative that would overturn 
the plan that was the spitting image of one that 
had already been overturned by the people in 
referendum 9 A plan that was different only in 
those respects that enhanced the advantage of 
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the incumbents, who got to draw it only because 
the court had previously resisted the claim that 
the referendum should have priority over the 
legislature's ability to draw districts The 
second reason for believing that this was a 
partisan move was the report well ahead of the 
decision, that came to me through several 
sources, referring to the Democrats' conviction 
that they had the ruling 
Were these sources m the legislature* 5 
There were sources m the legislature They 
were sources closely connected to Willie Brown 
There is absolutely no doubt in my mind that 
these were not fanciful imaginings These were 
factually based reports as to the character of 
the decision Even the jubilation expressed on 
the assembly floor when the decision was 
announced among the Democrat legislators was, I 
think, pretty much staged Willie Brown, of 
course, expressed the matter most clearly when 
he said, "Sister Rose and the Supremes took care 
of that little matter " 

Unfortunate statement probably 

So I must say that, although as a political 

scientist I have some rather intense 
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reservations about recalling the state supreme 
court justices, I have, in my own mind, never 
doubted that Rose Bird brought that upon herself 
by these two decisions And, in my own mind, it 
was the decision on Sebastiani that is the just 
ground on which she was recalled 
If she had simply followed the precedent which 
had been followed in the seventies, which was to 
have the new districts for the Congress because 
there were more seats that had to be filled and 
stick with the prior districting plans That 
would have been according to precedent and 
probably all right’ 

Yes I don't think she would have gotten 
herself into trouble In this case, it was the 
paranoia of the Democrats that was driving her 
I think if she had let the Sebastiani plan sit 
on the ballot, the Republicans would have had 
there comeuppance from the electorate That is 
my own 

You don't think it would have won’ 

No I really do not believe that 
That's ironic 

I don't think it had a snowball's chance in hell 
of going into effect Indeed I remember seeing 
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polls at the time that suggested that it could 
have been rather easily beaten And when you 
remember the very skillful, although, in my 
mind, rather dirty campaigns that the 
legislature mounted against [Proposition] 14 and 
[Proposition] 39 and then think of the 
peculiarly inviting target that Don Sebastiani 
would have made for BAD Campaigns 

With all those facts in mind, the Democrats 
asked Rose Bird to do something very dangerous 
to herself and, in fact, deeply unnecessary 
Some people say that Rose Bird was motivated by 
personal, as well as by partisan, spleen because 
the Sebastiani plan was supposed to advantage 
the conservative Republicans, and she had been 
the target of conservatives, including 
Richardson, m her own confirmation hearings 

The empty character of the case against the 
Sebastiani plan is always, to my mind, best 
symbolized by her question in the Sebastiani 
hearings about the plan being anti-woman Any 
argument m a storm She was trying to make out 
a feminist case against a redistricting plan 1 
So, in the eyes of the public, the death penalty 
seemed to be the cause What you are telling me 
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is the real reason for the recall being put on 
the ballot was the immense dissatisfaction with 
reapportionment decisions taking predominance 
over the death penalty 

Oh, I am sure of it And in the activist 
portions of the Republican party it was spleen 
over the redistricting decisions How else to 
explain the fact that people as different as 
Pete Schabarum and Bob Naylor, or at almost any 
other point on the ideological spectrum. 
Republicans came together to make this a 
crusade The Republican crusade nature of the 
attack on Rose Bird, I believe, originated with 
these decisions 

And they waited until '86, I gather, to be sure 
that Jerry Brown was not going to be filling her 
spot' 5 

That's right You know, there were various 
efforts to suggest that there should be a recall 
m the wake of this, but she was up in 1986 and 
that became the occasion 

Let's talk a little bit about Deukmejlan's 
constitutional initiative, which was voted on in 
November of '84, Proposition 39 Why did 
Deukmejian jump in with this plan, do you think 7 
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Well, I think that there are all sorts of 
reasons He m his own career had seen the 
importance of redistrictmg He knew the 
passions that it could release He had 
experienced m the case of the Sebastiani plan 
the aroused hopes of the Republican party to 
undo the 1981-82 gerrymander But I think the 
most important reason was that, as he looked at 
the legislature, he understood that the 
Democrats were locked into power, that his 
legislative priorities were certain of defeat 
unless some change could be made I think that 
Deukmejian and perhaps even more important those 
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on his staff, chiefly Sal Russo, feared 
that, regardless of the exact partisan balance 
in the legislature, what was most threatening to 
them was that members of both caucuses were 
solidly entrenched m their seats It was the 
double nature of the gerrymander of the early 
eighties First, the huge false predominance 
that the Democrats had won from 1981, and then 
second, the entrenchment not only of the 
Democrats but of the Republicans in their seats 
that put the legislature out of the governors 
reach Out of the reach of argument, out of the 
reach of persuasion And the understanding that 
he and his programs would be dead-in~the-water 
unless he could get a more competitive 
legislature I went up there several times at 
their invitation and talked about all of this 
With Deukmejian 9 

Yes, and with a group that Sal Russo put 
together And I agreed essentially with their 
analysis that competition m California had been 
murdered in those two redistnctmgs of the 
early eighties So I think it is not only his 
personal background and not only the Republican 
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pressures to do something, but more his 
understanding that his governorship was on the 
line unless some change could be made that led 
him to Proposition 39 

I am sure that I had my own particular 
responsibilities for the flaws of Proposition 39 
because I did participate in many of the 
discussions along the way and may have had some 
input, not only to those discussions but also to 
the Democrat discussions of a counter-commission 
proposal that finally appeared in the form of 
various [State Senator Bill] Lockyer plans for a 
commission 

Were you actually m touch with Lockyer and his 
staff 7 

No I wasn't directly m touch with Lockyer, 
but I floated documents which certainly reached 
Lockyer By this point, the commission concept 
was dominant because only a commission could 
redraw the lines My notion, as you know, had 
been from the start that we should enter 
criteria into the constitution to control the 
process That idea had been widely attacked 
within the Republican intelligentsia as offering 
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too little insurance against a partisan 
gerrymander 

But now that debate was over because the 
Republicans wanted a new redistricting, and to 
achieve a new redistnctmg they had to have an 
active agency, one that would redraw the lines 
m '84 or '85 This was very threatening, of 
course, to the Democrats Some were prepared 
for a commission, only so long as its duties 
were put off until 1988 But that was too late 
for Deukmejian and his governorship And 1984 
and 1985 was far too early for Willie Brown and 
his speakership So there was the contest 

The Deukmejian forces wanted to involve the 
judiciary, to begin with sitting members of the 
judiciary That always puzzled me I was 
puzzled by it This fascination by Deukmejian 
with involving an arm of government that he 
himself had attacked and challenged for being 
soft on crime, that Republicans more generally 
had demonized (most recently, of course, in the 
Rose Bird decisions), that they would wish to 
involve judges in the settlement of these 
problems struck me as odd in the extreme 
Wasn't it retired appellate judges^ 
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No, it wasn't, not to begin with To begin with 
it was active members of the judiciary And it 
was only later when charges were made that this 
was clearly to politicize the judiciary that 
they went to inactive, retired, jurists 
So that is where Deukmejian started 
Yes But now, by going to the retired 
judiciary, they were confronted with another 
problem because retired jurists were 
dramatically unrepresentative of the California 
of the eighties There was one retired 
appellate judge, Shirley Hufstedler, who was a 
woman I think, she was the only woman There 
may have been one black I don't think that 
there was a Latino I don't think that there 
was an Asian 

So by retreating to retired jurists they 
opened themselves to another attack They 
should have known that the lack of conscience 
among the opponents would save them from neither 
argument And, in fact, the BAD Campaign 
commercials attacked them on both grounds 
politicizing the judiciary, even though they 
were talking about retired jurists, and dealing 
with an unrepresentative, all white-male group 
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By BAD, you mean the Berman-D'Agostino groups 
Yes Berman and D'Agostino 

Hufstedler did play a lead role, did she not, in 
this 9 

Yes And indeed they recruited her to 
participate in the commercials And they 
recruited also their standard stalwarts, raiding 
the mindless Hollywood stars—Jack Lemon and 
Jack Klugman—and trotted them out to show Lemon 
wielding a gavel and calling the initiative a 
politicization of the judiciary If I had been 
in Mike Berman and Carl D'Agostino's shoes, I 
don't think I would have hesitated to do much 
the same thing, because the delicious irony of 
it was that they were able to call on the 
conservative Republican voters of Orange County 
to do their duty and keep the corrupt judges out 
of politics [Laughter] So I must confess that 
I found myself a little amused by these BAD, m 
two senses m that case, commercials 
Wasn't it Sal Russo and [Douglas] Doug Watts who 
headed the Republican campaign 9 

Yes And although I liked both of them, this was 
not their finest hour by a very long shot Doug 
Watts was deep in the presidential campaign by 
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then I don't think that he gave the commission 
campaign much ingenuity of thought, and Sal was 
filling very much more than a campaign role for 
the governor And the result was one of the 
saddest, blandest campaigns in my recollection 
I have long since forgotten the tag that they 
put on their billboards up and down the state, 
but it was something milk toastish like 
"Fairness not politics " Not the sort of slogan 
to grab the attention of a voter who was by now 
pretty bored with the whole redistricting issue, 
and not the sort of thing to counter the innate 
conservatism of the California electorate when 
it comes to creating new pieces of political 
machinery 

After all, a commission was going to be 
added here You use the word commission to the 
average voter, and he immediately thinks 
"bureaucracy, money, regulation " And this is a 
commission that would involve these judges, 
about whom he already knew some pretty 
unpleasant, disturbing things So they walked 
into a buzz saw, and the initiative came to its, 
perhaps not deserved but certainly easily 
explained, final demise 
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Was their concern on the part of the Democrats 
that if this indeed succeeded, the Rose 
Institute would be the resource used in that 
process 7 

Well, that's what they said 

Because you had the best data base and a few 
other things 

Well, we certainly did, and as we had proved on 
a couple of occasions, we could draw decent 
plans that would deeply discommode the Democrat 
leadership I have to say that in some ways 
Mike Berman and I suffered similar bad raps 
although I certainly don't want to equate my 
activities m the Rose Institute with his 
activities m BAD Campaigns But what happened 
to Mike Berman was that the Republicans found 
him a very useful target, portraying him as a 
sinister, demonic force capable of inhuman 
cunning and a mastermind manipulating this 
computer technology 

On their side, the Democrats, at least in 
their activist echelon, found it useful to 
portray the Rose Institute in some of the same 
ways When Willie Brown talked about recruiting 
the Israeli air force to bomb the Rose 
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Institute, he was saying something that was 
intended, I think, to warn Democrats that there 
was this sinister, mysterious force out there, 
which, if they relaxed their guard for a moment, 
if they for an instant began to question the 
morality of their control of the redistricting 
process, would tumble them from power 

Now Mike Berman, although he is skillful, 
is not as good, not as cunning, not as capable 
as the Republican rap on BAD Campaigns would 
have made him Nor, I am quick to say, was the 
Rose Institute as competent or as cunning as the 
Democrats tried to make us out to be 
DOUGLASS The last gasp effort on the part of the 
Republicans was the case of Badham v Eu 
(Secretary of State) in conjunction with the 
congressional redistnctmg 1 They lost that on 
appeal How did you feel about that*? Did you 
think it was productive to file a lawsuit’ 

HESLOP Well, I never had very much confidence in it 

There was a brief moment at the end of the 
decade when various dicta from the court seemed 
to suggest that they might be willing to act 
against the partisan gerrymander, when I thought 

1 Badham v Eu 694 F Supp 664 (N D, Cal 1988) 
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the approach could bear fruit But I believe 
that the court is stuck with the product of its 
mid-sixties decisions and that there is no very 
easy way out, except by forging even further 
into the political thicket And I don't believe 
that this court, the [William H ] Rehnquist 
court, is likely to take on that task and to 
hack its way deeper still into that quagmire, 
which would be the only way in which they could 
act against the partisan gerrymander So that 
is a long answer to a short question No, I 
never had very much confidence in Badham v Eu 
I would like now to do an overview of the 
eighties, which really, in a sense, is an 
overview of the prior decade also We haven't 
really talked about the U S Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 What impact did that actually have 
through these decades'* And also what was the 
process'* How was it used in terms of 
redistnctmg** 

The 1965 act was originally targeted on the 
South and was intended as the means by which to 
topple white control of the electoral process, 
to open it up to full black participation It 
was not envisaged at the time, I think, by 
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either its proponents or by its critics, that it 
would be applied to all regions of the country 
and that it would apply to many other groups 
besides blacks That happened as a result of 
the ordinary competition in American politics 
for political goodies 

To simplify, the Latinos saw the advantage 
that the blacks were winning from the process 
and wanted an equal share And, again, to 
simplify, the criteria by which the act comes 
into effect were changed and triggered into 
action in some surprising ways so that those 
counties in California that are subject to the 
act fell under the provisions regarding use of a 
bilingual ballot and the percentage of eligible 
adults who voted in the preceding presidential 
election Now that second factor has 
application to those California counties only 
or primarily because of the presence within them 
of large military bases and prisons, not because 
of the discriminatory effects of the California 
ballot Any sensible soldier does not claim 
California as his home state when based here, 
but votes in another where he doesn't pay taxes 
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but he is nevertheless counted as part of the 
total population of the county 

Now there are going to be many who are 
going to take issue with that statement But I 
think it's provable and certainly my own very 
strong sense of California's Kings County and 
Monterey [County] in the 1970s is that there was 
no comparison between them and the delta 
counties of Mississippi prior to 1965 

Now as the Voting Rights Act gained 
application and was extended, it became the 
vehicle for Latino activists to claim a seat at 
the redistnctmg table And I certainly have 
no quarrel with that But it also became the 
vehicle for widespread attack on the concept of 
at-large election m even the tiniest 
jurisdictions of California's Central Valley 
And I, personally, have profound reservations 
about a process that involves federal 
bureaucrats, sitting m the U S Department of 
Justice, using federal computers, to analyze and 
tinker with the detail of local election 
boundaries This is the Voting Rights Act taken 
to a point of absurdity, taken to a point of 
undermining local government here m California 
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in jurisdictions that have no history of racial 
discrimination to compare with the evils of the 
deep South and its system of segregation 
DOUGLASS How did they measure this 0 Was it taking a 

percentage of population that was a minority and 
comparing that to how many districts in which 
they were likely to be elected 0 It seems like a 
pretty complicated theme to have to enforce 
HESLOP Well, it is a complicated theme and a lot of 

political scientists have added to its 
complexity and, in the process, have converted 
themselves into highly paid consultants in this 
area I know that the consultant never has an 
interest in solving a problem—a problem solved 
is a client lost—the consultant has an interest 
in making the problem more complex I think 
that that has been the principal contribution of 
the political science consultants m this field 
I say this because I am about to simplify 
vastly, to oversimplify, a complex body of law 
A 1987 [1986] decision, Ginqles , 1 summarized the 
state of the law at that point by saying that if 
a minority grew to be sufficiently numerous and 
sufficiently concentrated, and if it is 

1 Thornburg v (Singles , 478 US 30 (1986) 
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sufficiently cohesive to elect its own 
candidate, and if there is evidence of polarized 
voting behavior, then—if all of these three 
conditions are met—you are required to draw 
single-member districts to assist minority 
representation Now the decent aim here is to 
redress the effects of the incumbent gerrymander 
against minorities, because it is undeniable and 
provable that incumbents in this state, 
particularly Democrat incumbents, in the past 
half-century have exploited minority voting 
power by drawing district lines for incumbent 
purposes, not to represent minorities So that 
is a decent purpose 

But we have gone well beyond that purpose 
now to the point where the Voting Rights Act is 
being used to advance claims for representation 
proportional to a group's numbers m the 
population And down that road it is very 
dangerous for this society to go, I believe I 
was at a meeting of the Constitutional Revision 
Commission in Sacramento a couple of weeks ago, 
and I heard a well-known political scientist say 
most sincerely that he was concerned about the 
at-large character of elections in California 
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He was referring to statewide elections 
Because an at-large election, a statewide 
election, swamps minorities, and m just the 
same way that we have been concerned to correct 
the bias of the at-large election against 
minorities in cities and other jurisdictions 
He said that we should, perhaps, be concerned to 
correct that bias m statewide elections 
In other words, having districts m city 
elections, that is what you are talking about* 3 
No He was talking about the vice of at-large 
election m statewide elections 
I know But you were comparing that to local 
government What I am saying is are you 
referring to the ability of cities to have 
seats, or districts' 3 
Yes 

How on earth would you do that on a statewide 
basis' 3 

You would have proportional representation You 
see, that's the only way that you could have it 
Now, we referred to, in our earlier discussion, 
the threat to coalition building represented by 
the affirmative-action gerrymander Here is the 
ultimate threat That we would have a party for 
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blacks and a party for Latinos and a party for 
Asians and a party for, maybe, certain kinds of 
whites and another party for another kind of 
white folk This is not what the American 
political system is supposed to do for us That 
will not bring us together This awful 
hackneyed phrase that everyone is trotting out 
from Rodney King, "Why can't we all get on 
together 7 " Well, this is not a way to get on 
together 

Clearly, you are saying that you think this has 
been carried to lengths that are not appropriate 
to the original goal of the legislation But, 
in fact, are there more minority districts 7 
What has been the impact when you look at the 
end result 7 

We certainly have minority districts, as a 
result I would say not only of the Voting Rights 
Act, but as a result of the pressures on the 
political process Blacks in the state were 
winning congressional and legislative districts 
before the affirmative action gerrymander came 
into being, largely because of the concentration 
of their population 
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There is ultimately a point I believe, 
where the negative aspects of this kind of 
process will begin to fade It's already clear 
that there is a rapid process of suburbanization 
of minorities going forward The statistics 
that show the reconcentration of minorities in 
California have to do largely with the recent 
immigration of the Latinos and Asians And what 
is, I think, neglected, either deliberately or 
not, I wouldn't know, is the dramatic extent to 
which second-generation Latinos have left the 
old, urban concentrations As also is neglected 
the extent to which African-Americans m the 
1980s saw a kind of Diaspora out of the urban 
ghetto You can't look at the black population 
statistics for the Inland Empire without seeing 
an explosion out of the Los Angeles ghetto 
DOUGLASS Just to talk for a minute, I want to use as a 
reference point the book that you and George 
Blair and Leroy Hardy wrote on redistricting m 
the eighties 1 You made some generalizations as 
to key elements, which I assume all three of you 
agreed upon One, as you have repeatedly said, 

1 Leroy Hardy, Alan Heslop and George S Blair, 
editors, Redistrictmq in the 1980s A 50-State Survey 
(Claremont, CA Rose Institute of State and Local 
Government, 1993) 
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the incumbency factor, which is the principal 
one that has been operative And you also 
addressed the role of the rural\urban\suburban 
shifts and the changes in the nature of suburbs, 
for instance Then both the partisan and 
bipartisan gerrymander accommodation There is 
one thing I want to ask about that You pointed 
out that actually this was a fight more about 
the extreme ends of each party, 1 e , the ultra¬ 
conservatives and the ultra-liberals, with the 
middle group getting together in a bipartisan 
effort 

Well, I have always believed and, I think, was 
one of the first to point out that 
gerrymandering has the effect of building the 
extreme wings of the parties This happens 
because, left to themselves, incumbents will 
always make themselves safer The easiest way 
to make themselves safer is to add to the number 
of registrants of their own parties within the 
district As this happens they become 
responsive only to the party primary because 
that is the only genuine arena for electoral 
competition Those who dominate the party 
primary are the activists of the party, 
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typically the left-wing activists in the case of 
the Democrats, typically the right-wing in the 
case of the Republicans 

Thus the incumbent gerrymander is a way of 
removing the party from mainstream pressures 
from the moderating influence of interparty 
competition The partisan gerrymander, by 
contrast, must depend, at least to some extent, 
upon the development of some districts where the 
incumbent has to run quite hard to stay in 
office and must reach across party lines for 
some of his vote 

I am, myself, struck that the two parties 
in California have earned their unpopularity 
with the electorate by failing to develop 
programs that will appeal to the center, by 
distancing themselves from the center, and by 
picking up themes that are palatable to their 
party's true believers, rather than to the 
middle-of-the-road voter And in this, the 
redistrictmgs and the gerrymanders of the 
seventies and eighties have played a role I 
think it is a negative one 

The generalization certainly has been made a 
number of times that, when it comes right down 
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to it, it isn't too difficult for either party 
to decide who is expendable, either in a 
bipartisan or a partisan gerrymander In other 
words, there are some people who are just not 
that popular, apparently, for a variety of 
reasons 

Yes You don't have to reach down far to 
understand why John Rousselot twice loses his 
congressional career m a redistricting process 
He was deeply unpopular with the Democratic 
party leadership and, in particular, with Phil 
Burton So there is a corrective to the 
phenomenon that I have just been talking about, 
if you like Now it is also the problem of the 
misfit, the maverick They don't do very well 
in redistricting It's the good old boy, the 
team player, the one who is liked best, for 
whatever reason, who gets the district that he 
wants for whatever reason 

Then you also made the generalization that the 
minority question m redistnctmg has now 
replaced the old rural\urban disputes of the 
fifties and sixties In other words, 
urban\rural isn't the central issue that it was 


any more 
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That is certainly true I, myself, believe if 
you look back over the last few decades to the 
mid-sixties, the groups in our society that 
gained and lost are really rather obvious The 
cities gained dramatically at the expense of the 
rural areas Of course, the rural areas had 
been sharply overrepresented prior to that time 
The expectation m California, which is perhaps 
the quintessential suburban society of America, 
that the suburbs would gain from the one man, 
one vote decisions of the sixties was a long 
time frustrated because of the well-founded 
sense among Democrats that the suburbs were 
tipping against them and that, therefore, they 
needed to maintain their urban base and reach 
into the suburbs only enough to pick up the 
needed population, not to allow the suburbs to 
acquire the base of a district 

I think that was certainly a vice of the 
Democratic plans of the early seventies, and you 
see it repeated in the plans that went into 
effect in the early eighties But you are right 
that that kind of consideration, the 
urban\suburban\rural politics were much less 
obvious m the contests of the early nineties 
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and that minority representation had come to 
center stage in those early nineties 
redistrictmgs 
[End Tape 7, Side B] 
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8, Side A] 

To wind up this overview, just a couple of more 
things One is that the three of you pointed 
out that one of the problems with non¬ 
legislative redistricting is the fact that the 
staff can be so key m terms of how it goes 
Would you speak to that** 

Yes It's, I think, one of the lessons of the 
seventies and eighties redistnctings that 
staff, because of the importance of the 
technology over which they have control, have 
increasingly come to dominate the process I 
can remember the time when in the Republican 
caucus m 1970 some of the older legislators 
began to nod off m the midst of technical 
discussions, and it took people with 
considerable commitment to that process, like 
Bob Monagan himself or Jerry Lewis, to keep up 
with it Paul Pnolo, who was the chair of the 
committee, did not keep up with the process to 
the same extent And, finally, when it was all 
said and done, the most important participants 
in that process were Monagan, Lewis, and a half¬ 


dozen staff 
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Now the impressions that I have of the 
redistrictings since then is that the 
participation of the legislative leadership has 
dwindled even further, and the importance of the 
staff has climbed even more The computer gives 
one the ability to test a thousand different 
alternatives, and to do so very quickly It 
also encourages the testing of alternatives in a 
rather mindless way It answers very quickly 
questions about numbers It neither poses nor 
does it answer questions about community of 
interest, to take a much overused phrase 
So is this an example of computer garbage in, 
garbage out 7 The questions they are able to get 
answered are not significant, perhaps 7 
Comunity of interest is significant politically 
I say the community of interest it is a much 
overused phrase, but it's, nevertheless, a 
phrase that really does refer to something real 
and something important that the older 
generation of politicians once understood and 
were concerned about 

When the process becomes almost wholly 
quantitative, when the interest is only how many 
people or how many black people are contained 
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within a district, then other matters, other 
very important matters—the natural and manmade 
geography of an area, the sense of a 
neighborhood that it is a neighborhood, of 
belonging to a city or a county—all of those 
things tend to be shoved to one side So that's 
one of the ways in which staff or consultant 
dominance has, I think, worked against our 
interest as citizens and as people who live m 
communities And it is one of the ways that we 
are seeking to bring out, I think, here 

Obviously, I have been a part of that staff 
process at a couple of stages So has Leroy, 
even more, at points in his life But I think 
that we have some objectivity as political 
scientists whose main interest, after all, is 
not in these political shenanigans but in 
observing them and drawing some conclusions 
about them That has allowed us to see, not so 
much the error of our ways, but the impact of 
people of our kind in the process So that is 
one sense m which we refer to the growing 
importance of staff 

The other thing to be said is that you have 
to watch out for staff because if staff are 
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serving masters who don't fully understand the 
process, then staff can subvert the process 
This is particularly important to remember when 
you are constituting commissions Because 
citizen commissions, whose members are people of 
goodwill and decent instinct, may, nevertheless, 
end up drawing some pretty nasty gerrymanders if 
they put themselves m the hands of some 
unprincipled, but highly expert, staff 
To pick up on the computer question, the 
development of computer capability to the point 
it is, with technicians who can manipulate it, 
has apparently ended up in the ability to draw 
increasingly bizarre kinds of gerrymanders, as 
well as maybe helping the other side of that 
Yes We aren't certain how these technical 
developments will all end I, myself, begin to 
see a better prospect in view You are quite 
right—and this is the implication of what I 
just said—that the expert staff with a 
computer, unrestrained by any sense of political 
geography or unconcerned by principles, 
motivated merely by the effort to draw equally 
populous districts that maximize party 
advantage, is going to develop some horrid- 
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looking and some deeply-unrepresentative 
districts And that's the force of the 
indictment that Leroy Hardy and I and others 
have made of the 1981-82 plans 

But it is also the case that computers 
permit the graphic representation of these 
gerrymanders And I think one of the 
contributions the Rose Institute made to the 
public interest m the 1980 and 1990 processes 
was that we were able to use computer-drawn maps 
and computer-generated products, take them to 
the media and show people graphically, very 
dramatically, these districts and cause them to 
ask the questions that resulted in some of the 
obstacles put in the way of the gerrymander 
Moreover, the current developments in 
technology—the inexpensive computer that allows 
the individual of ordinary resources but with an 
unusual interest in redistnctmg to track the 
political effects of different boundary lines— 
that began to have an impact in the 1991-92 
redistnctmg The coming on to the political 
stage of a new generation of politicians who 
understand how to use a PC [personal computer]— 
and who have some background m elementary 
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statistics—that's going to change the dominance 
of the staff operative 

Leroy, who has this wonderful knack for 
coming terms, refers to these staffers as 
"Gerrycrats " [Laughter] I love it But I 
think the gerrycrat may have passed his peak of 
power I think that there is a new democratic 
tendency m the new technology which is going to 
take his monopoly power away 

DOUGLASS One final thing about that period Tony Quinn 

said in his interview, "Republicans are not very 
sophisticated when it comes to the politics of 
reapportionment ul and added, "They are not 
nearly as good as the Democrats in doing the 
important thing that's really going to make a 
difference " One example he gave was the 
commission initiative failure How would you 
respond to those comments 7 
HESLOP I think that the big difference between 

Democrats and Republicans in redistnctmg is 
that the Democrats have had the power to 
redistrict and the Republicans have not 
DOUGLASS That does make a difference, doesn't it 7 

1 T Anthony Quinn, Oral History Interview, Conducted 
in 1991 by Donald B Seney, California State University, 
Sacramento, for the California State Archives, State 
Government Oral History Program 
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But what is true about Tony’s comment, I think 
is that there is a persistent idealism among the 
ranks of Republican leaderships, and I think 
particularly here in California, about the 
political process, a reluctance to accept that 
crass pragmatism that the Democrats seem to 
excel in Republicans—and I have seen it over 

a quarter of a century—are much more likely to 
raise questions, I think about what's right and 
what's wrong in the redistricting process 
Maybe it is the legacy of Hiram Johnson, maybe 
it's the old progressivism rearing its head, or 
maybe it's just old-fashioned Protestantism, but 
they are much more inclined, I think, to ask 
whether we really should do that, not whether it 
is possible to do it, and therefore, can we get 
away with it, but should we do it” 7 

And I don’t think that Tony should be 
ashamed of that I think that's something to be 
proud of, and it's something that I am not 
ashamed to *fess up to, that we've had some 
Republican politicians m California who ask not 
merely what is good or bad for the party but 
what's good and what is bad, simply 
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In other words, in making these generalizations, 
you are saying these characteristics are not 
necessarily linked to whether you are the in¬ 
party or the out-party'* 

Well, I will tell you that I don't think that 
Bob Monagan, if he had been speaker and in 
control of the Republican party as the majority 
in the 1971-72 redistnctmg, would have 
countenanced anything like the extreme reach for 
power that characterized the Democrats' plans 
I don't think he would have allowed the crass 
personal politics that resulted in absurdities 
such as the "Cory-dor" district Equally, I 
think if the Republican party had done the 1981 
redistnctmg, they neither would have, nor 
would they, of course, have had to do things as 
reprehensible as the gerrymanders of that first 
redistnctmg Now the limits to that thesis, 
of course, are suggested by the speed with which 
the Republicans leaped into bed with the 
Democrats in the incumbent gerrymander of 1982 
I don't, for a moment, deny, either, that 
the Republicans had the shame of beginning the 
crass reach for partisan advantage through the 
redistnctmg process in 1951 It's simply that 
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I don't think that the Republican leadership, at 
least those I've known, have been willing to go 
all the way along the road to self-interested 
exploitation of the political process m the 
ways that have been used by the Democrats when 
m power I don't know whether that is a 
partisan statement that I have ^ust made 
[Laughter] 

See what it looks like m writing [Laughter] 
Let's start with the 1990s Do you think the 
factor of the need for cohesiveness around 
reapportionment had anything to do with the 
election of Pete Wilson 9 That is, the 
Republican support that congealed behind him 
I think it had a little to do with it 
Certainly m the higher reaches, it may have had 
quite a bit to do with the enthusiasm of some of 
his donors, and I think it may indeed have had 
to do with some of the pressures that came upon 
him to run in the first place 

Yes, because he had to switch from the [United 
States] Senate It was a big move for him 
Right Of course he did If it had anything to 
do with his own decision to run, I would be 
surprised Because, certainly, once elected. 
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the redistricting presented him with his first, 
and, I think, most testing challenge 
Again, one of the obvious problems through these 
eras we are talking about was the fact there was 
a governor of one party in the governor*s house, 
and there was another party in control of the 
legislature, which made a complicated process 
even more complicated because the governor had 
the veto So I suppose that is always in this, 
too In other words, the importance of having a 
governor in the position to have an impact on 
the reapportionment 

Yes Although from the perspective of someone 
who is concerned about gerrymandering abuse, 
particularly partisan gerrymandering abuse, to 
have some party separation is a pretty good 
thing The governor's veto tends to limit the 
opposition majority party's reach for power in 
redistricting As I have already suggested, I 
think, in my comments on Deukmejian, governors 
don*t like incumbent gerrymanders because 
incumbent gerrymanders remove legislators of 
both parties from their persuasive reach 

What happened with Wilson's election, of 


course, was that it overnight changed the 
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arithmetic Instead of a majority vote, Mr 
Brown needed a super majority, and, along with 
that change in the arithmetic, went a basic 
change m the incentive calculus because term 
limits passed and almost immediately threw the 
process of building a majority into confusion 
So I see those two events—the election of Pete 
Wilson and the passage of Proposition 140—as 
the decisive factors in the early 1990s 
redistnctmg fights 

Let's talk a minute about two of the 
propositions that were on the ballot in 1990, 
not the term-limit proposition But Proposition 
118 and Proposition 119 There were, I believe, 
nine different redistnctmg reform proposals 
attempting to get on the ballot And, of the 
ones that did qualify, all of them failed 
Proposition 118 was the Maddy-Naylor one, which 
gave an absolute gubernatorial veto and a two- 
thirds vote of the legislature required to even 
put it on line for gubernatorial consideration 
It also included an automatic referendum to the 
people 

Yes, that's right The putative leader of the 
initiative, in fact, was Gary Flynn, a 
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restauranteur, interesting man from Mann 
County His base was in San Francisco politics 
DOUGLASS But he wasn*t ever an elected official 7 
HESLOP Not an elected official No But he was the 

one who spearheaded it and helped to raise the 
funds for it and put up with a lot of the burden 
of representing it I should have been pleased 
by [Proposition] 118 because 118, m a sense, 
was the fruit of that approach to redistricting 
reform that I had always encouraged Namely, 
the use of strong criteria to limit both 
partisan and incumbent gerrymanders 

But, in fact, to tell the truth, I wasn't 
very pleased with it because by the time it was 
all finished, it was so complex, so contorted, 
and so messed up with extraneous matter that 
anyone with any political sense knew that it was 
almost impossible to mount and ride across the 
finishing line m an election contest 

It became the victim of the Republican PR 
[public relations] fascination with sizzle the 
belief on the part of Republican leaders that 
redistricting reform itself simply wasn't sexy 
enough to carry, but, only if it were 
surreptitiously entered into an ethics package, 
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would the voters accept it I never accepted 
that I spoke against it and struggled against 
it because I believed that that kind of 
manipulation is easily exposed and gets its 
comeuppance 

I believed that Proposition 6 was the true 
model for criteria reform Proposition 6, for 
which not a penny was spent, m 1978 became 
Article XXI of the constitution and did so 
because it expressed the voters* common sense 
about redistrictmg Namely, that districts 
should be compact and that cities and counties 
should be respected and that there should be 
territorially contiguous districts 

If they had used [Proposition] 118 to 
develop criteria of greater specificity, of 
course, than those m Proposition 6, but not of 
the absurd complexity of the compactness formula 
that was used m 118, I believe that they would 
have carried the day And that they would have 
served, not to prevent a partisan gerrymander, 
but to limit a partisan gerrymander, and that, I 
have always believed, is the reasonable aim for 
redistrictmg reform Not to produce the 
perfect redistrictmg—because I, for one, sure 
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as heck don't know what it is—but rather to 
stop the worst kind of abuse 

So you are saying if they had been more global 
in their approach in Proposition 118 and not 
tried to be so nit-picking specific and 
complicated 

Yes If they hadn't shrouded it all in this 
silly ethics package and if they had been 
specific, but not so blastedly complex, then I 
think that they might have had a horse that 
would have trotted across the finishing line 
Of course, this is easy to say At the time 
they were involved in this odd competition with 
another group of decent, well-motivated people, 
Tom Huening and Ellen Elliot of Proposition 119 
Was she the League of Women Voters 
representative 7 

A wonderfully hard-working, objective, 
dispassionate person I am not sure that she 
was a Democrat, I think she was, but you could 
never have told it by the passion that she fired 
up against Willie Brown and the Democrats Tom 
Huening, I know he was a Republican, but you 
could never have told it 
County supervisor 7 
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County supervisor, San Mateo [County] But you 
could never have told it from the passion that 
he built up against these self-interested 
Republican legislators This was a genuinely 
bipartisan effort by people deeply committed to 
the commission concept You know my doubts 
about the commission concept, but they had a 
decent vision of something that I think would 
have worked Either [Proposition] 118 or 
[Proposition] 119 would have improved the 
process 

Proposition 118, of course, devised largely 
by legislators, was aimed to prevent the 
Democrats from another partisan gerrymander It 
would have worked only to a limited degree 
against the incumbent gerrymander Proposition 
119, developed by nonpartisans, was aimed 
primarily at the incumbent gerrymander, I feel, 
and because of its reliance on staff could have 
become a vehicle for a disguised partisan 
gerrymander 

But the truth is that California 
desperately needed redistricting reform and that 
people on many different points on the political 
spectrum now recognized it And the tragedy of 
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1990 was that it brought these two initiatives 
into competition with one another And into 
competition with one another in a way that 
served, not to focus the very important public 
stakes that were involved, but rather to muddy 
the waters As a result of this competition, as 
a result of this muddying of the waters with 
arcane debates on the arithmetic of the 
compactness formula or the staff portion of the 
commission concept, the commissions failed to 
develop decent funding They were finally 
battered down into ignominious defeat by another 
series of con- 3 ob campaign commercials, financed 
by Willie Brown and put on by Mike [Berman] and 
Carl [D'Agostino] of BAD Campaigns 
How did Proposition 119 differ from the 
Deukmejian proposal'* They both depended on the 
use of retired appellate 3 udges 
There were citizen members of the 119 
commission 

Were there not m the Deukmejian proposal** 

No 

Then that would be the difference I suppose 
that same argument, though, might have been used 
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against this proposal that, again, there was 
the element of the judges 

Yes Although, you see, the campaigns against 
these initiatives really weren't serious 
because, by now, I think, the Democrats had the 
polling statistics to show that there wasn't all 
that much to fear So they were able to resort 
to some of the more ridiculous arguments against 
a redistnctmg initiative ever used The one 
that sticks in my mind, of course, is that they 
threatened the California coastline And that 
somehow anyone with any environmental concerns 
must vote to stop this power grab 
Because the seats that were at stake would be 
along there”? I get it 
I mean that's stretching 

I want to ask a more global question I think 
you have certainly answered parts of this in 
various ways I am struck by the pitch you made 
m your Town Hall address on "Redistnctmg 
The Key to Politics in the 1980's," which 
essentially presented arguments for legislative 
redistnctmg You had several points you made, 
and I can go over those The point you have 
come to by 1990, in which you seem to feel that 
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is really not the way to go There were about 
four basic points you made as to why legislative 
redistrictmg makes sense Do you want me to go 
over those’ You probably have them emblazoned 
on your mind 

[Laughter] I don't know whether I do or not I 
had forgotten that I had made a Town Hall 
address, to tell you the truth But clearly 
there was a shift m my thinking over time 

I suppose that I came to believe that there 
were really two basic problems with the 
California legislature One was the kind of 
people who were being drawn into the process, 
the backgrounds that they brought to the 
legislative process And the second was the 
incentives that tend to work with them, once 
elected 

I found the origins of the redistrictmg 
problems with which I had to deal in these 
facts The abusive redistnctmgs of the 
seventies and eighties, and as attempted m the 
nineties, seemed to me to go back to the 
professionalization of the California 
legislature 
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Proposition 1A, a reform with worthy and 
decent aims, had by the 1970s begun to attract 
into the legislature people who saw it as a 
career, as a way of earning a living Because 
they saw it as a career ladder that began to 
develop that drew upon the pool of young 
staffers who swarmed up to Sacramento I knew a 
lot about that I knew a lot of those staff 
because many of them were my friends and, over 
time, increasing numbers of them were my 
students 

Although they include people of great 
ability, I don*t believe there is any way in 
which going to Sacramento at the age of twenty- 
two and spending a decade or a decade and a half 
there before winning election to an assembly 
seat is going to introduce you to the realities 
of life as it is lived in California by ordinary 
folk Such people, if they were to lose the 
election, would lose all So elections acquire 
a kind of career importance that they simply had 
not had in early years The whole of a life can 
be tumbled down if you fail at the election 

This explains the obsessive fund raising 
that goes on in the seventies and eighties, and 
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it explains also the passions that are 
increasingly invested in redistricting It 
explains why the public business is brought to a 
near-total halt by these redistricting exercises 
where the merest detail of a boundary change can 
become the cause of monumental political 
conflict I had seen up close in the early 
seventies, and saw again in the early eighties, 
the price that these professional politicians 
were willing to pay to control the redistricting 
process I had believed that it was sufficient 
merely to crimp their style, to check the most 
outrageous reach for personal and party 
advantage through criteria 

As I saw more clearly the lengths to which 
they would go, as I understood the near-total 
lack of restraint in their reach for power, in 
particular, when I saw them sweep aside that 
1982 referendum by the people, I began to say to 
myself, "Maybe we can*t control this process 
merely by criteria Maybe we need something 
else " 

So that's the shift that you see in my 
thinking on that You know, I am—perhaps you 
are going to ask me later on—a believer that we 
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have achieved a degree of redistnctmg reform 
via term limits That we have reduced the 
stakes And so I am now at a point where, 
again, I would be content, I think, to apply 
criteria to the process But at the end of that 
decade of the eighties, having seen what they 
would do in 1981-82 and having seen the indecent 
assault made on [Propositions] 118 and 119, 
these reform initiatives, I came to the 
conclusion that legislative control of the 
redistricting process was no longer appropriate 
That they had lost their claim to control 
redistnctmg 

DOUGLASS This speech was made m 1980 I got the 

material from Balitzer*s book on commissions 
So you probably had prepared—that book has a 
'79 date on it—and thought this out earlier 
You hadn*t had the eighties* experiences yet 
The things you point out seem quite 
logical For instance, the importance of 
continuity by having some people in [the 
legislature] with more experience The fact 
that, in and of itself, redistnctmg is an 
inherently political exercise Which is still 
an argument, certainly, on the table And that 
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these incumbent districts are true community-of- 
interest areas and that historically they [the 
legislators] have done a good 30 b and you 
couldn't judge them from the seventies because 
of the difficulty of adapting to the new one 
man, one vote rule 

So, at that point you saw that there was 
genuine competitiveness and you seemed to feel 
it was logical Then what happened, as you have 
said, m 1982-83 certainly had an impact on you 
Yes, an impact I am not one of those political 
scientists who loves to pretend that they are 
cynically disillusioned and that the best claim 
of political science is a defense against 
naivete I was, I will confess, naive in 1981, 
and I was shocked by the lengths to which 
incumbent politicians went in 1982 m order to 
make themselves safe Leroy has called it a 
"seizure of power " I suppose I would say that 
it was a display of selfishness that I had not 
expected from people who make any claim to the 
title representative 

It was the lack of representativeness that 
bothered you Let's talk about your Units of 
Representation Your whole theory, which is the 
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ACTION [A Constructive Technique in 
Organizing Neutralization of Redistricting] 
plan You were conceiving of this during this 
period Did you make a specific decision not to 
try to put this in a ballot proposal 0 
Well, I think it wholly inappropriate for an 
academic research center to be involved in 
initiative politics In fact, any reading of 
the law suggests that it is not only 
inappropriate, it is illegal So, from the 
beginning of our collaboration on this matter, 
Leroy and I well understood that we were not 
going to frame a redistrictmg initiative and 
that there was not going to be a Rose Institute 
reform plan or proposal on the ballot 
On the other hand, you could have marketed this 
to politicians 
That 1 s right 

You didn’t feel that was appropriate 0 
No I think that what we saw was that our role 
was that of educators and gadflies That our 
proper role was to bring to the attention of the 
press and media, first, and of the political 
establishment and then more directly to 
important groups—and perhaps finally even to 
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John Q Public—to bring to their attention 
various alternatives for redistricting reform 
That's why we had those conferences We had a 
series of conferences in the late eighties and 
early nineties 

That is why we published these volumes with 
a strong nonacademic flavor to it Murder , the 
Westside story, and The Gerrymander 1 That is 
why we recruited a former student of Leroy's to 
devise cartoons for us and put them on their 
covers You know, both of us believe very 
strongly that the role of the scholar is to get 
on with the business of revealing the truth I 
think both of us care about and deeply respect 
the pursuit of scholarly inquiry So it was 
enough of a departure from that for us to get 
into the business of putting out cartoons and 
developing 

DOUGLASS Those were impressive publications 


1 Leroy Hardy and Alan Heslop, The Westside Story A 
Murder in Three Acts (Claremont, CA Rose Institute, 1990) 
Leroy Hardy, The Gerrymander Origin, Conception and Re- 
emergence (Claremont, CA Rose Institute, 1990) Leroy 
Hardy and Alan Heslop, Redistnctmg Reform An Action 
Program (Claremont, CA Rose Institute, 1990) 
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That's right But not impressive m a scholarly 
sense 


[End Tape 8, Side A] 
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DOUGLASS How did you market these three publications 9 

HESLOP We went to a printing house It happened to be 

the printing house that does most of Willie 
Brown's mail We went to a young man who had 
worked on Willie Brown's staff We figured that 
we could only go to the best m this case He 
was our adviser on the printing, the use of the 
cartoons, and also on the publicity and 
distribution We sent copies to every member of 
the press and media We put ourselves on a 
really tough schedule to go around and talk with 
press and media We hired a press relations 
adviser A strong Democrat by the name of [ ] 

Ed Flynn, local Claremont and Pasadena 
politician, with ties through his wife to the 
[President William J ] Clinton administration 
And went around the state and publicized our 
program 

So, I suppose, three things Conferences, 
which drew quite a lot of people here Visits 
to the press and media And then an effort to 
generate our publicity, free advertisement, 
through making news And we drew quite a lot of 
attention, one way and another 
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Now we had two purposes here One was the 
general purpose of bringing to the fore the 
stakes that were involved and the importance of 
avoiding a repetition of 1981-82*s debacles 
And second, and much lesser m our minds, the 
idea of propounding a particular reform 
approach You have seen the red-colored book 
Redistricting Reform An Action Program That, 
although some of the language and the first 
portion is mine, the great bulk of the hard 
technical work on the development of the Action 
Program was done by Leroy He took off 
literally weeks to test different approaches to 
the use of these Units of Representation [URs] 

One of the problems of the UR approach, the 
UR concept, is that it is complex That it 
defeats the understanding, even of intelligent 
people, if they haven*t previously had 
redistnctmg experience And I think we came 
to understand that fairly rapidly We continued 
with it because we thought that it might be an 
influence on the judicial process, and also 
because we believed that it could be the 
foundations of a new reform process in the 


future 
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In other words, you are saying at this point, at 
least, it looked like California was down the 
track of having reapportionment end up with the 
judiciary 0 
Right 

Because of the interaction and the veto 
Therefore, whatever you were promulgating here 
would have some influence perhaps on that 
process 0 

Yes, that's right The last best hope of 
redistricting in 1991 was that the gubernatorial 
veto would trigger the process into the courts, 
just as Reagan's veto had in 1972 So we hoped 
to influence that process But, as I said, we 
also had in our mind—and still do for that 
matter—in the case that we can get into the 
constitution a provision for a competent 
technical body to work on the redistricting 
process 
Neutral 0 

A neutral technical body that would be 
constituted very early in the period after a 
census has been declared but not announced 
That body would come into being and would 
certify the units to be used by any other body. 
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whether it be by the legislature itself or by 

some commission 

Making these truly neutral 9 

Making these truly neutral units and specifying 
a procedure to be used in aggregating them 
That, I think, is still, in our minds the best 
way to perform two very important functions 
One is to take the really poisonous 
gerrymandering style of politics out of 
redistricting It would certainly do that 
But, second, which is really equally or more 
important, to assure that districts have a 
genuine representative base, that districts do 
reflect the political geography of California m 
a meaningful way And it is still our hope that 
these Units of Representation might prove useful 
in a future reform 

The key question I have, after reading your 
monograph, is how exactly do you create these 
Units of Representation 9 That is the basic 
move 

That is the basic move But, you see, to create 
a Unit of Representation is not in itself an 
inherently political task If the unit is small 
enough and if its eventual place in a 
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redistricting scheme be obscure enough, then it 
can be a technical matter, involving only "good 
government" (and 1*11 agree to put that in 
quotes) criteria 

So, for example, if you and I, Enid, are 
confronted with the task of developing a Unit of 
Representation that would be equivalent, let's 
say, to one quarter of the City of Claremont, I 
could imagine that you and I, although I am sure 
we have different perspectives on the politics 
of Claremont, could agree as to where decent 
boundaries might be set for such an aggregate 
Particularly, if they didn't stick us with 
deciding exactly how many people a quadrant of 
Claremont would be And when we were done, 
people who lived in Claremont would say, "Yeah, 
that looks about right That's true That 
seems to be a community of interest here " 

I know that this can be done This is not 
just an abstract hypothesis that I am advancing 
It is something that I actually went out and 
tested I tested in some pretty darned tricky 
situations I tested it in the City of Pomona, 
where we had public hearings m neighborhoods 
and where knife fights were on the point of 
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development and where Florence Adams had to 
enter onto the scene and end the fight by 
threatening to call in the police if the fight 
went on But, even so, from that very difficult 
public meeting, we derived—and I think that the 
people involved would admit that we derived— 
good information leading to an agreed set of 
community lines Which were then used in the 
development of districts for the city of Pomona 
So is your first unit the key^ 

I believe that the process is the key I think 
that the involvement of the community in the 
definition of its boundaries is the key 
So you do this through hearings and meetings^ 

You do it through hearings You do it through 
the use of citizen kits, which we had evolved 
for the City of Phoenix, for example You do 
that and you find that people really do know 
where they live, and they care about how their 
communities are defined And if you make this a 
citizen process for the development of these 
community units, and if you then make the 
process for the aggregation of these units one 
that is governed by careful rules, then I think 
that you have done the two critical things You 
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have taken the really poisonous politics out of 
the process, and you have also made certain that 
your districts are based on a decent 
representational base 

Now, I don't believe that Leroy committed 
to the exact nature of the rules that apply to 
the process, or even to any particular concept 
of the size of the Unit of Representation What 
we have in mind here are two very simple ideas 
that you can arrive at community units through 
the public process, involving local officials 
and citizens and that these community units, 
their formation needs not be a political 
process, but, when once created, these units can 
then become the component parts 

More demographic or sociological is what you are 
saying It isn't just political party 7 
Well, it could be all three The point is that 
at that level the process is pretty neutral as 
to the eventual redistnctmg items because none 
of those who were involved can know or guess the 
significance of the creation of this particular 
unit for the eventual shape of the district 
In your monograph you mentioned counties as 
being basic to units Then in the urban areas 
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you speak of arterials and freeways as being 

significant 

Yes 

But let's take an example here—you talked about 
units smaller than Claremont—but say you were 
putting units together or creating a unit In 
some ways it is logical to include community of 
interest across the county line 

That very well may be And that's your thought 
on it And if it turns out that it's the 
thought of the people on both sides of the 
county line, then that would be incorporated, 
you see 

Our problem in this state goes well beyond 
redistricting, of course, and we here are 
talking about a solution to the redistricting 
abuse problem without really paying attention to 
the much greater problem that has developed in 
terms of representative institutions, generally 
and increasingly their irrational character 
Their failure to fit with the way in which we 
live or the way m which we think about 
politics 

So ideally this particular reform, which is 


a small part of the puzzle, should occur only 
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after we have done something to cure the more 
important faults of our representative 
institutions Their giantism, for example If 
we had smaller legislative districts, we would 
be taking an enormous step toward creating, I 
believe, more competitive districts, districts 
where people are much less alienated from the 
system than they are currently Those are 
really more important things to do than to be 
concerned about redistricting But, once done, 
once we have changed away from these older, 
increasingly unrepresentative institutions 
(legislative districts, our counties, our 
cities), then this would be a reform that would, 
I believe, accomplish some very important aims 
The other two principal factors, I gather, are 
spinning and combining these units by sequencing 
and that you could go in either direction So 
this makes it more random, a little more 
neutral’ 

Yes Again, I am not sure how central that 
particular feature is to the basic reform 
concept But certainly one could defeat the 
most nefarious purposes of the line drawers by 
subjecting them to a lot as to where you begin 
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the process and in which direction the process 
goes 

And you also have criteria It is a fairly 
complicated thing, but I gather that your goal 
is to neutralize the politics of the process 
Yes The reason we use that word is that some 
proponents of the status quo, some of those most 
attached to the abuses of the current system, 
continue to say, "That's all right, but you 
can't take the politics out of politics 
Redistricting is an inherently political 
process " Well, of course it is, but has that 
stopped us seeking to remedy the worst features 
of other political processes 7 I mean blatant 
nepotism was a thoroughly political process, but 
we have outlawed it, haven't we 7 [Laughter] 

You received some funding for this, did you not, 
from the Haynes Foundation [John Randolph Haynes 
and Dora Haynes Foundation] 7 

Yes We owe a lot to a lot of different people 
And it would be terribly wrong to prioritize, 
but I must say that of all of our supporters, 
the three most stalwart and those who have given 
us unblinking, unhesitating support—even though 
I think they may have been a little worried 
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about where we were going the trouble we might 
get into—were the Haynes Foundation, which in 
the persons of Haynes Lmdley and Paul Albrecht 
gave us absolutely unstinting, unquestioned, 
unwavering support 

Is Haynes Lmdley a graduate of CMC 7 
He is a graduate of CMC, but I don't think that 
that's the crucial thing at all In terms of 
their support, I think that members of the board 
understood there were huge public-interest 
stakes here and that they wanted an educational 
process that would, without fear or favor, tell 
the truth And that's I think the true origin of 
their support 

Did you pitch that as a research and educational 
proj ect 7 

Public educational program Yes 

You already had the idea 7 

Oh, we very much had the idea 

You needed funding You knew where you were 

going 

Yes Paul Albrecht was very much a scholar of 
the old school Understood the reason to have 
the public educational portions of it, but he 
was never wholly comfortable with it But I 
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must say that he never said, "Don't do that " 

Or, "Think again " You could see that he wasn't 
absolutely certain that this was the way to go 
But, having committed to the program, he gave us 
unstinting support 

Second, Donald McKenna, founding trustee of 
the college, and the Philip McKenna Foundation 
Donald's word to me was, "Have at 'em " He was 
convinced that we had our finger on an enormous 
public problem and that we should do something 
about it 

Third, Jon Lovelace, a Democrat, 
incidentally, had exactly the same feeling, that 
this is a curse for political parties, don't 
shrink back from telling the truth So we 
couldn't have had better donors 
Was he with the Earhart Foundation 9 
No He was the CEO of Capital Research and 
Management Co They gave us significant help 
Earhart I shouldn't have failed to mention 
Earhart Not so much for its contribution to 
this program, but rather because it had given me 
personal support on two very significant 
occasions when maybe I would have been unable to 
continue my work in redistricting And I also 
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have to say that Jack Stark, the college 
president, must have gulped a couple of times 
when he saw that we were again taking on very 
significant powers and when he saw the 
possibility that we would again get into deep 
political hot water He stood behind us 

[Donald] Don Hennksen, who was a former 
executive with ARCO [Atlantic Richfield Co ] and 
who had a much better understanding of politics 
and public relations than I think any college 
administrator has ever had in Claremont before 
him He was adept at counseling and guiding us, 
and he, too, was unstinting m support 

So, although I know that it is hard to 
believe, I can you tell that for three years 
Leroy and I had only ourselves to blame for what 
happened Or, if we were going to get into 
trouble, it was as a result of our own 
willingness We had no one to tell us not to or 
to hold us back 

DOUGLASS Unless you have anything more to say about that, 
let 1 s talk about Proposition 140, term limits 
Which, of course, involved large budget cuts in 
terms of the legislative staff You had a role 
m this, I know I was interested in how you 
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got involved in that But, also, my first 
question was the goal of this, as m '84, a 
plan to get at Willie Brown, m a sense 9 
No People ^est with me about Willie Brown and 
suggest that I have always hated him, despised 
Willie Brown Well, that is far from the truth 
I think that in an increasingly mediocre body he 
is one of the real talents, one of the real 
standouts in terms of human qualities 
Obviously, there is very little on which I have 
agreement with him in terms of this 
redistricting matter It attaches too much to 
his own self-interest and, although I hope in a 
different way, perhaps it attaches too much to 
my self-interest, for us to see eye to eye on 
that 

But, no, at no point has my motivation in 
any of this been to rid the legislature of 
Willie Brown Nor has term limits succeeded in 
ridding the legislature of Willie Brown because 
it is now, I think, fairly clear that he will 
move from the assembly to the senate I am not 
one of those who thinks he will immediately 
tumble into the position of senate leader. 


however, but that he'll continue to work his way 
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back So, no, the aim of 140 was not to get 
Willie Brown, the man, in my view If Willie 
Brown was at all involved in the aims of 140, it 
was as speaker because Willie Brown*s 
speakership epitomized, in a sense, what was 
wrong with the legislature 

I didn*t phrase my question as I should have I 
really meant the symbolic—all that he 
represented—not he as an individual but the 
whole thing 

In that sense, I think that 140 was indeed aimed 
at that legislative leadership—the professional 
leader of the professional legislature—which 
kept itself in power by amassing huge campaign 
slush funds and which was increasingly selecting 
from among legislative staffs to replace 
vacancies in the legislature, that had formed 
alliances with single-issue groups, and that was 
manipulating the initiative process 

Now, I can say all that and condemn it 
without condemning Willie Brown the man The 
truth is that Willie Brown, like everyone else 
in the legislature, is a creature of the system 
That he was responding to the forces that bore 
upon him and to the incentives that we, the 
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public, had allowed to develop from 
[Proposition] 1A forward and that had to do with 
running a professionalized political operation 
in which the huge majority were careerist and 
all of those who held any power, all of the 
committee chairpersons, were careerists So it 
was against that system that Proposition 140 
aimed 

What specific role did you play m this effort^ 
Well, I had nothing to do with the drafting of 
the initiative, nor did I have anything to do 
with the early research on the initiative As I 
have finished saying in two days of deposition 
taken by Mr Remcho up in Sacramento, 

I was someone recruited by the Proposition 
140 campaign to advise them on polling, on issue 
development, and on fund raising And I 
provided some volunteer energies in those roles 
And then when it got to the point where it was 
taking a day a week of my time, I took a paid 
consultancy to do those things I was part of 
the campaign leadership at the professional 
level and dusted off some of my campaign skills, 
such as they were, to assist in planning for it 
Later, I was drawn into the public 
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representation of 140 and engaged m public 
debates with various persons 

My old, always somewhat uneasy, comradeship 
with Common Cause came to an end But I found 
myself still able to talk with [James E ] Jim 
Wheaton, who was doing the [Proposition] 131 
campaign and who became increasingly unhappy 
with my advantage m the debate, because it was 
clear from all of the groups to which we spoke 
that the more draconian the initiative, the 
greater the support And 140 had shorter terms 
and more draconian limits, and so it was 
infinitely the more popular 
Proposition 131 was more moderate 
Proposition 131 was a sort of status-quo term 
limits It was term limits without the limits 
It was [John] Van de Kamp's effort to popularize 
himself as an agent of reform The only good 
thing that one can say about 131, I think, is 
that it popularized John Van de Kamp's very 
honest and very sincere statement about the 
legislature [Laughter] Namely, that it was a 
cesspool that needed draining Here was the 
top-of-the-ticket Democrat referring to the 
legislature, headed by Willie Brown and Dave 
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Roberta., as a cesspool m need of draining 
That sort of epitomized for me—and I think for 
many—what had happened 

Did you interact with Pete Schabarum on this'* 

Oh, very much so 
Was he the leader of the effort 
You know, Pete Schabarum has not had his fair 
share of the praise for 140 He got more than 
his fair share, I think, of the blame But it 
was his energy, it was his perseverance It was 
also, truth to tell, his bloody-mindedness that 
made Proposition 140 work He was the dominant 
personality m the process He repeatedly 
knocked others heads together to get them into 
line It was his vision that kept the thing on 
the rails, and it was he, above all who went 
out and used his campaign cash—he by then had 
certainly decided not to run for reelection—he 
threw his money at it and then went out and 
raised a bit more And, although Proposition 
140 was very much outspent, it was that crucial 
half-million [dollars] that gave it the 
credibility, particularly with the media, that 
helped it over the finishing line 
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What was Pete Schabarum's motivation to do this 9 
Was it different from yours 9 What was lighting 
the fire under him 9 

Of course, I am guessing at this, but I think 
that his motivation was not dissimilar to mine 
in this That he had a recollection of the 
legislature in which he had served in the 
sixties He had been elected, I think it is 
true to say, first in the mid-sixties, in maybe 
1966 The legislature was then a 
It had just become a full-time legislature 
It had just become a full-time legislature, but 
there were still enough of the older people 
there Even those who had stuck around forever 
They were in it, not for the cash, for heaven 1 s 
sake Frank Lanterman, I don’t know whether you 
remember, didn’t need the money, for heaven's 
sake He spent it all on liquor, anyway 
[Laughter] He was in it out of genuine 
attachment to the public interest because he was 
a policy wonk, in today's terms 
This was the old "citizen legislator " 

It really was the old citizen legislator 
they had some interesting people from the 


And 
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academy who were intending to go back into the 
academy 

Well, [Houston I ] Hugh Flournoy was one 
Hugh Flournoy would be someone Or people like 
Bagley, who is a high-IQ [intelligence quotient] 
person with lots of get-up-and-go And Bob 
Monagan People of that caliber And then, on 
the Democrat side, you had Unruh While it's 
true he became a career politician, but he was 
perhaps never very good at anything except 
politics But he was a very unusual human 
being, a much broader human being, I think, than 
any we have got m the legislature today in its 
leadership People like Bob Crown People like 
Moretti These were high-quality people 

And so, looking back at that period in the 
sixties and contrasting the legislature of the 
late eighties with the legislature in which he 
had served, he had a strong sense that things 
had gone bad He had also had his full share of 
problems with the legislature as a member of the 
[Los Angeles] County Board of Supervisors, 
which, of course, is an arm of the legislature 
in a technical sense And, increasingly, he had 
come up against the phenomenon that most 
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irritated me, namely professional staff control 
You might unkindly say that legislators, when 
they saw Pete coming, didn't want to spend too 
much time with him because he is strong 
medicine And so they shuffled him off to some 
staffer But I think that he had knocked his 
head against the professional staff structure of 
the legislature 

There is one question about Schabarum, though, 
in terms of consistency, and maybe you see them 
as two different things Here is a man who sat 
on the L A County Board of Supervisors 
Sixteen years 

He was the ultimate incumbent, wasn't he 7 
Well, of course he was There he was drawing 
this big pension, and we were attacking the 
pension system Yes You know, for anyone who 
wasn't there to see the sincere passion that he 
injected into this and the genuine idealism that 
he brought to it After all, I mean what 

was he going to get from lt^ He had decided 
that he was going to get out of politics 
Unless there was an element of revenge, and I 
don't have any idea whether there was or not 
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Well, yes, maybe there is an instinct for the 
vendetta in Pete Schabarum, but I don't think 
it's powerful enough to persuade him to spend so 
much of his life, so much of his time, on that 
I, myself am deeply persuaded that he did it 
out of a sense that he was making a contribution 
to the public weal 

Moreover, I'll add this I know that he 
came to term limits reluctantly because he 
personally preferred a reversion to the part- 
time legislature And I will tell you that m 
that I agree I think the part-time legislature 
may have been a better reform Because I think 
it would have been equally effective in taking 
on the career character, and I think it may have 
been more effective m returning representatives 
to their constituencies 

The bottom of this is a very simple little 
practical fact that almost no one pays any 
attention to, but it's to my mind the crucial 
thing Those people in the legislature don't 
live m their districts any more They live up 
there That's where they have the things they 
treasure, their wives and children, all the 


favorite knickknacks It's the condominium m 
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the district that is the spare-time, part-time 
residence They have become full-time residents 
up there So the reason I mention this is that 
Schabarum wanted the part-time legislature and 
became involved in term limits only when public 
opinion polls showed that term limits would go 
further with the people than the part-time 
legislature 

Now what were you achieving and what do you 
think you will achieve within the next couple of 
years'* What is its impact** One obvious thing 
is there is going to be a turnover m the 
speakership at some point here 
Yes But that's much less important than the 
fact that the speakership is going to be 
disabled from performing in the role that was 
built from Unruh through McCarthy, up to Brown 
The empire over which they reigned for 
innumerable possible years'* 

Right The use of the speakership to amass 
funds The test of leadership as the power of 
raising money I sympathize with the advocates 
of campaign finance reform, and I certainly 
don't doubt the motivation of the good people m 
Common Cause But the truth is that no campaign 
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finance reform will work in California until you 
get rid of the incentive to raise huge amounts 
of money If you look at the people who raise 
the huge amounts of money, they are not the 
people afraid of defeat at the next election 
They are the people who will be there year m, 
year out, whom the groups know that they will 
have to deal with year in, year out, and who, 
therefore, fork out the big-time cash 

So I believe that we will, in the course of 
the next decade, see step-by-step, the gradual 
dissolution of the money machine that is now 
centered m the speaker's office And I think 
you will see, not the total disappearance from 
the scene of the incumbent fund raiser but its 
greatly reduced importance Obsessive fund 
raising by incumbents will diminish markedly 
when incumbents can no longer secure their 
reelection through cash and can no longer make 
themselves powerful by doling out cash to 
others 

Do you think more women are apt to end up m the 
legislature because so many of them are on city 
councils and boards* 3 
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Of course they will I believe most strongly 
that the reason for the demographically 
unrepresentative character of the California 
legislature today has to do almost entirely with 
its domination by career incumbents Get rid of 
those career incumbents and you will have open 
seats, and women and minorities will have a 
fairer shake 

I cannot refrain from saying how 
disappointed I was m the intellectual probity 
of some of the women's groups on this issue 
They proved themselves more Democrats than they 
were women, more committed to their established 
relationships m the legislature than to the 
cause of women's careers in politics A couple 
of very honorable exceptions from that, who saw 
that term limits really would be the great open 
door through which women could pass But, by 
and large, those women's groups attached 
themselves to the status quo, from which they 
have had very short shrift 

What was your answer to the principal argument 
that was made against this 7 That is, you are 
now going to give more control to the 
bureaucracy and the lobbyists because the 
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legislature will not have the resources, due to 
the budget cuts Not only will they not have 
that continuation of expertise they hold but 
there will not be the resources within the 
staffing to countervail In other words, the 
balance will change or get worse 
Well, you know, there is a simple-minded 
response to this argument Let me make it and 
then I will give you what I think is a better 
response The opponents of term limits said 
that it would add to the power of the lobbyists, 
the bureaucrats, and the staff Well, if that 
is the case, why is it that the principal 
opponents of 140 turned out to be the lobbyists, 
the bureaucrats, and the staff^ 

The answer, of course, is that it is the 
current system that gives the power to the 
lobbyists, the bureaucrats, and the staff In 
the current system the legislator cannot afford 
to even question the relationship that he has 
with certain powerful lobby advocates because to 
question that relationship is to endanger the 
fundamentals, his money and his chances for 
reelection In the current system the 
legislators 1 ties with bureaucrats are honed not 
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over a few terms but over decades They have 
the nature of a true clientele relationship 
between legislator and client-program 
bureaucrat How else can one explain the 
extraordinary importance of the public employee 
unions in our public life^ And in the current 
system the real legislator, the one who deals 
with the constituents, the one who handles the 
real details of legislation, is the staffer 
So, at a simple level, I think one response to 
this charge is that these are the truly dominant 

[End tape 8, Side B] 
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HESLOP The truly dominant forces m our current system 

are exactly these the lobbyist, the 
bureaucrat, and the staffer 

I think the better answer is to admit that 
over the last thirty years the legislature has 
changed its role And that since Proposition 
164, the legislature has increasingly been doing 
things which require these special relationships 
with lobbyists and bureaucrats and staffers 
The legislature has been spending an awful lot 
of its time on administrative micromanagement 
It's been getting into the detail, not simply of 
appropriation and authorization but into the 
detail of administration 

And I do admit that some of that 
micromanagement is going to become impossible as 
a result of capping the resources of the 
legislature But, even more fundamental than 
this, I think, is that by changing the 
incentives that bear upon the legislator, you 
will open up the possibility that he will kick 
against the process In today"s legislature, 
the individual representative is deeply loath to 
risk anything by rocking any of the 
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fundamentals, the relationships with bureaucrat, 
with lobby, with staff By bringing m people 
who have much shorter time horizons, whose 
careers, whose livelihoods are not at stake, I 
think we are going to bring in people who are 
going to be much less risk averse m these 
respects, who are much more likely to take on 
the status quo, to sound off against the 
bureaucracy—to tangle with the bureaucrats—and 
to fire staff 

At the simplest level, what we know about 
staff is that there is only one really dangerous 
time for them, and that is when their boss quits 
or croaks or is not reelected At that point, 
the staffer is in jeopardy of his job Well, 
the truth is by bringing in new people from time 
to time staff expertise in the legislature is 
going to diminish Some people are horrified by 
this But it forces us to ask what is the true 
function of the legislature^ 

And I think the true function of the 
legislature is as a deliberative body to echo 
the voice of the people in the state capitol, m 
the councils of government It is not, for 
God's sake, to become this enormous bill mill, 
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producing 10,000 bills a year and following the 
detail of administrative procedure to the nth 
degree And I think we are much more likely to 
have a body where the issues of the day are 
sounded than the one we have right now 

I have been talking about my experience 
with the legislature I am not someone who goes 
up there all the time I go up maybe two, 
three, or four times a year So I think I have 
enough distance to make this next statement 
fairly objectively 

What strikes me about the legislature is 
the glacial pace at which it changes, not only 
its membership but also its rhetoric The views 
that are being sounded out there on the floor of 
the assembly and the senate are remarkably 
little different from the views that were being 
sounded out ten, fifteen, twenty years ago The 
reason, of course, is that the dominant members 
of the legislature have been there for the last 
twenty years And if you inquire into 
individual political biographies, you see that 
m each case the formative political events are 
a generation ago What was it that made Willie 
Brown 9 Was it his experience in the nineties or 
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the eighties'* I don't think so Was it his 
experience even in the seventies'* It was his 
experience in the sixties, and he is a sixties 
politician He is a very good sixties 
politician He is a great sixties politician 
So they are responding to that environment 
still"? 

I think that's right So I believe that we are 
going to have a much more responsive 
legislature, a much less risk-averse 
legislature, and, above all, I think we are 
going to have a legislature that is going to be 
in tune with the times It was clear in 1978 on 
Prop 13 I was going up there quite a lot m 
those days, and I remember the sense of entering 
an unreal, artificial world when I went m and 
listened to that legislature debating the merits 
of Proposition 8, I guess it was 
Yes, it was 

Which was the counter to Proposition 13 These 
people were way out of touch with their 
constituencies 

Let's just talk specifically about 1991 
redistnctmg Did you or the Institute 
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participate m any of those redistnctings 7 In 
other words, in the mechanics 

We took pains to stay out of it But we did, of 
course, critique the lines that others drew 
And we criticized maneuvers such as the Willie 
Brown three-bill shell game and Doolittle's 
attempted deal with Roberti 
What did Doolittle do 9 

I think it is very hard for me to say that 
Doolittle played anything other than a 
reprehensible role in the process 
Oh, really 

He adopted the worst characteristics of a Phil 
Burton, without any of the talent to support 
that particular approach His intervention was 
a self-interested Republican effort to maintain 
the incumbent deal that they wanted to cut with 
the Democrats 

He saw himself as a power broker then 

Yes He saw himself as a power broker 

Tim Hodson served as a staffer for the senate 

redistncting* 5 

Yes, he did and performed a competent and 
credible role He taught here at this college 
as a member of the political science department, 
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and I never expected any less of him He was a 
capable young man And I think that although 
obviously limited by the political situation in 
which he worked, he tried hard to produce 
reasonable data on a bad plan 

Anything in particular about the assembly, the 
people involved 9 You were not involved, I 
gather 

I wasn't involved m any way I knew all of 
those who were The basic fact about the 
assembly process was that Mr Brown and his 
lieutenants failed to control their own caucus 
And I think that is one of the first proofs of 
the effectiveness of 140 Because too many 
members of that assembly caucus had their eye 
either on a congressional or a senate district 
for them to go along with the usual coalition 
politics of building a majority for 
redistricting 

Then Pete Wilson came up with his own 
redistnctmg panel I guess in tandem with 
whatever the Republicans were doing m the 
legislature 

Yes, he did And I think it was a shrewd move 
and an intelligent one that was intended to 
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focus public attention on the stakes in the 
process and to bring to public attention some of 
the principles that should guide it It allowed 
him to trumpet an alternative and to bring some 
pressure to bear on the legislature It is 
certainly true in politics, as perhaps it is 
many other walks of life, that it is hard to 
beat something with nothing So his effort to 
develop a plan made a lot of sense 
He asked Dewitt Higgs, a retired attorney from 
San Diego, to chair the panel 

A man of advanced years but of equally advanced 
intellect I was very struck with him I am 
not sure, however that it was the wisest 
appointment m terms of public relations because 
Mr Higgs was a gentleman of the old school and 
less concerned with the public relations aspects 
of his role than perhaps he should have been 
Then the Democrats took a curious course They 
apparently developed three sets of plans One 
was advantageous to the Democrats A second was 
more favorable to Republicans, especially 
conservative ones The third favored moderate 
Republicans It sounds very involved I 
wondered if you could enlighten me about this 
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Of course, it is very involved and, indeed, its 
convoluted character is one of the reasons for 
its failure to achieve its end This was a 
complex negotiating ploy Perhaps the Democrats 
believed that it was the Republicans' lack of 
intelligence that failed them and resulted in 
their refusal to work with the choice of plans 
which the Democrats offered But I, myself, 
don't see it that way 

I believe the Democrats underestimated the 
principled character of the Republican 
opposition to any of those plans I refer to an 
early claim that I have made with you m these 
conversations I think it is dangerous to 
underestimate the ideals that at least some 
Republicans bring to the redistricting process 
The Republicans were simply loath to go along in 
any way with the Democrats on this Some 
Republicans felt that they would come under too 
much pressure from party activists if they went 
along And some felt that Pete Wilson 
represented a better and more decent risk for 
them They knew that to go with Wilson might 


throw them into court 
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But to many of them, the prospect of 
remaining as part of a minority, even though 
entrenched individually, but as parts of a 
permanent minority, was not something to risk a 
reputation for by doing a deal with the 
Democrats And I really don't believe that the 
Democrats, or even perhaps some Republicans, 
fully understood that that was going to be a 
stumbling block m the creation of a super 
majority to override a Wilson veto 
So that strategy just didn't pay off for the 
Democrats^ 

It didn't pay off I think it was too cynical 
by half 

Also, was it true that any of these plans 
essentially resulted in favorable treatment to 
the Berman-Waxman machine^ 

I think if you look at all three plans, the one 
common denominator is the careful custom 
tailoring invested in those Westside districts, 
which suggests the continued influence of Mike 
Berman in the process and, indeed, the continued 
dominance of that particular group in the 
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So Wilson vetoed all three, the legislature 
failed to override, and redistricting went to 
the supreme court 

Well, the state supreme court was no longer 
dominated by Rose Bird and if it was going to do 
its partisan duty, it was going to do its 
partisan duty to another party 

So the Republicans had cause to be more joyous 
about this'* 

Yes Although, look, I really don't believe 
that it was a very partisan act of the court to 
constitute special masters here 

Two were Republicans, one was a Democrat That 
is, by Republican and Democratic appointment 
By gubernatorial appointment, although I think 
it's true that by party registration two were 
Democrats and one was a Republican 
Yes I meant the governor who appointed them 
was of those parties Paul McKaskle, who had 
been the 1973 staff, now is back doing this 
And apparently the ground rules were to be 
pretty much the *73 ones 

I take it that that was the case Much had 
changed, of course, in California since then 
And, in particular, the ground rules with regard 
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to minorities were dramatically different 
There was now not only a Voting Rights Act, but 
there was a bushelful of decisions emphasizing 
the importance of representing minorities, even 
maximizing minority representation So I think 
that that was one point on which the special 
masters departed dramatically from the 1973 
approach They held hearings around the state 
They were not the sort of hearings that Leroy 
Hardy and I would have liked to see Nor do I 
think that the substance of those hearings was 
very much reflected in the detail of the 
outcome But it was, nevertheless, a decent 
outcome It was less subject to challenge or 
criticism, I think, than the 1973 outcome One 
didn*t see any of the alleged plagiarism from 
the Democrats* plans that took place in the 
1973, m the 1992 product 

If districts were drawn today, in the wake 
of the Reno v Shaw decision, I doubt whether we 
would see all of the districts and all of the 
line drawing in the minority areas to the same 
extent I can pick upon and quarrel with other 
features of the thing But, by and large, you 
have to say that this judicially developed set 
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of plans is going to give California very much 
more competitive districts than it's had in a 
very long while That these districts are going 
to see new groups come to power and that 
incumbents are going to have a real run for 
their money, such as they have not seen in a 
long while 

One of the people who ended up with no seat was 
Roberti 

Yes Do you suppose that I wept a single tear 
[Laughter] 

No, I don't think that really upset you 
You know as a matter of fact, it proved 
something that I have been claiming, to bitter 
criticism, throughout the 140 campaign People 
said then, "It's going to be awful in 199 6 
because overnight you are going to lose all of 
those legislators " To which I have responded, 
"Thank heaven you are not going to have to wait 
until 1996 because people will start jumping 
ship long before " Well, of course, [State 
Senator] Alan Robbins had to go to jail to make 
Mr Roberti the first victim of term limits 
But I can't think of a more desirable symbolic 
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victory than Mr Roberta's district-shopping 
troubles 

One question that obviously is involved all of 
these years—and I don't know if there is an 
answer to what you do about this—is the 
interdependence of these three redistrictings 
One depends on the passage of the other, 
particularly the interconnection between 
assembly redistricting and congressional 
redistricting If any one of those situations 
breaks down, you have a problem 

That's right This used to be, incidentally, a 
cause of problems, this nesting to which I am 
about to refer Under the old constitution the 
relationship between congressional and 
legislative redistricting, occasioned by the use 
of the county, meant that if you gerrymandered 
one, you were going to gerrymander the other 

What I believe now should be done is, m a 
reformed system, to assure this nesting I 
personally would increase the number of senate 
districts to reflect the number of congressional 
districts And then I would like to double the 
number, and I would like to nest assembly 


districts within senate districts and double the 
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number Thus you have m nesting both an answer 
to the problem of the disparate forces that bear 
upon the three separate redistrictmgs and also 
a contribution to competition 

I like a system in which congressman feel 
the hot breath of senators, senators feel the 
hot breath of assemblymen on their necks, and 
must continually get themselves into line with 
their constituencies People say that this is a 
populist position that I am taking m my late 
middle age, or at the onset of old age But I 
can tell this truthfully that I have always held 
that this was a good thing and that if a 
legislature is to be worth its salt, it must at 
least be representative It must reflect the 
tides of opinion and the changes that go 
forward And you can't have that without 
competition 

You hope, m other words, that if you can get 
something like your Action plan, we can get out 
of this syndrome and have competitive districts 7 
As the law stands now, we are back in the year 
2001 to exactly where we have been in 1991, 

1981, 1971, and 1961 The difference, however, 
being that those who redistrict in the year 2001 
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know that they aren't going to be redistricting 
for their own districts 

Right It won’t be the redistricting of '91 
Then, of the solutions, one thing that you 
mentioned to me early on was the fact that we 
are still using census tracts that are from the 
fifties 7 
Yes 

Which do not reflect the demography Obviously, 
your Units of Representation have something of a 
relationship to this Would these be the 
replacement for census tracts 7 
I would like the Bureau of the Census to 
undertake a redraw of census geography, and to 
do so m the ways m which I have already 
described for Units of Representation I am 
powerfully convinced, as a result of personal 
experience, that ordinary people can perform 
this task and that, much better than letting any 
bureaucrat draw a line on a map is to let those 
lines be derived from a local process 
I gather that you are not too enthusiastic about 
having a commission 
For census geography, you mean 7 
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I'm sorry On reform and change in 
redistnctmg In other words, that has always 
been the alternative that has been broached 
So long as we have term limits or its 
equivalent, I'm much less worried by the vice of 
the legislative gerrymander, whether partisan or 
incumbent I think that term limits have drawn 
much of the poison from the legislative 
gerrymander and believe that a cntena-based 
reform would in those circumstances, the 
circumstance of a term-limited legislature, be 
sufficient 

Obviously, I held and I still believe that 
the best kind of reform would be one based on 
some process from which individual Units of 
Representation would derive, from some procedure 
that would aggregate those units But, you 
know, the function of the academic is to be 
gadfly, perhaps, and the author of impractical 
alternatives from which more practical people 
can develop more practical solutions So I 
don't think either Leroy or I expect to live to 
see this particular reform concept prove 
acceptable to those who are called by, those of 
elite spirit, Joe Six-pack [Laughter] 
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The person who is the active voter, if I can 
describe this person 7 

Well, you know, in the long light of history I 
doubt whether the Rose Institute has done much 
more than to give the term itself a dirty name 
It's a dirty word, redistnctmg, now The 
average voter perhaps doesn't know why it is a 
dirty word, but I think that he has learned 
enough—and is suspicious enough of politicians 
—to accept common-sense change 

But, what redistnctmg reformers, whether 
they be practical politicians or academicians, 
should remember I think is that reform 
proposals will only work if they meet a 
political test And we should remember that the 
California voter is pretty conservative when it 
comes to messing around with his institutions 
He certainly doesn't want to see new or 
expensive machinery created He isn't going to 
vote for something that he doesn't understand or 
mostly understand He is not going to vote for 
some complex compactness formula He is going 
to vote for common-sense reform So, in sum 
then, he knows that redistnctmg has been a 
dirty business and one from which politicians 
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have drawn unfair advantage of one sort or 
another, which he perhaps doesn't quite 
understand I think if he is offered some 
specific, but not overly detailed, rules that 
should guide the process, with a fallback in 
case the legislature can't agree, that the 
average voter is going to go along with it 

Now, that's a realistic view of it Let me 
state something that isn't perhaps as realistic 
The best time to accomplish redistricting reform 
is when the incumbents of either party aren't 
going to savage it Because the truth is—and I 
have been labeling the Democrats the opponents 
of redistrictmg reform throughout these 
conversations—the real truth is the 
Republicans, although not in the same united way 
and not as blatantly, were also opponents of 
many of these reform efforts of the last two 
decades And, in some cases, were the real 
villains of the piece because they failed to 
stump up the cash necessary to get the 
initiatives qualified and to support them with 
decent campaigns 

So, to return to the point, the best time 


to reform redistrictmg is before politicians of 
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either party see their self-interest in 
defeating it Now would be a very good time to 
reform the redistnctmg process And I was 
much encouraged recently to see that [State 
Senator] Bill Leonard, in a newspaper interview, 
spoke about the Constitutional Revision 
Commission as affording an opportunity for 
redistrictmg reform At this point, who in 
either party, even in the leaderships of either 
party, feels powerfully affected as to self- 
interest by redistricting reform? Now would be 
the time to get it Whether that is realistic 
or not, I don't know I kind of doubt that you 
are going to get a reform accomplished m mid¬ 
decade 

I suspect that yet again we are going to 
have to wait until the redistricting process 
itself raises interest in the matter, and 
therefore raises funds for an initiative, while 
at the same time raising the stakes for 
incumbent opponents of reform But you and I, I 
think, have been talking about a process that 
has lost perhaps its capacity to engender 
passion on the same level or misbehavior on the 
same scale as we have experienced m the past 
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decades Because my own sense is that so long 
as term limits remain m the constitution here 
in California the redistnctmg process, at 
least at the legislative level, has lost some of 
its capacity for major injury to the public 
interest 

I read that President [George H W ] Bush 
considered you for appointment as head of the 
U S Bureau of the Census 

I was what I think you call a designee I was 
Bush's first designee to be director of the 
Bureau of the Census I was very interested in 
that job because it seemed me to bring together 
many of the things that I had been interested 
m, in the decade of the eighties I had been 
extremely interested in the demographic shifts 
that were occurring in California I had been 
very much involved with the Latino community I 
was increasingly involved with the Asian 
community And I had, in consequence, taught 
myself a lot more about the census in those 
years than I had known before Also, to someone 
who has always been interested in election 
statistics and the manner in which they 
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presented, it seemed to me, an opportunity too 
good to miss 

I wasn't merely passively designated, I 
should tell you I went about becoming 
designated And I used just about every contact 
I had to assure that and got myself into the 
White House process and went through that 
process almost to the point of confirmation 
Now, I say almost to the point of confirmation 
That's a mistake I mean almost to the point of 
entering the senate confirmation process 

What happened 7 Really three things 
happened In order of importance, they were 
very much changed family circumstances My 
mother-in-law died in this period and my mother 
became unwell This required me to go back to 
England and put a strain on my time, but also 
put matters perhaps a little more in 
perspective Second, the interest of the 
position grew less as I realized that more and 
more decisions were being made while this 
lengthy appointment process dragged on The key 
appointments were being made out of the 
Department of Commerce without any input from 
me All of the important decisions were being 
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made by [Secretary of Commerce Robert] 
Mosbacher's underlings in Commerce, decisions 
affecting bureau policy And then, third m 
order of importance, Willie Brown and [Senator] 
Alan Cranston made clear their public hostility 
to my appointment Now this is something that I 
could blame on them, and I am perfectly willing, 
as you have noted, to attribute blame where it 
is due But, m fact, I think I should accept a 
little more blame for myself m this process I 
was surprised by how quickly they reacted They 
reacted the day of the announcement 
You mean Cranston and Brown’ 

Yes, that's right Now, the way the White House 
rules were set up and the way the White House 
played it, I could not even speak about the 
appointment prior to its announcement Much 
less could I do any politicking with Democrats 
I raised with White House counsel and with the 
appointments personnel my desire to get out and 
talk to Democrats whom I knew to assist the 
confirmation process They told me that I would 
be violating the president's express 
instructions Well, if that was the president's 
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express instruction, it was a silly one It was 
a foolish one It was unpolitical 

At any rate, what happened was that the day 
that the appointment was announced it so 
happened that Willie Brown was m Washington, 

D C , and he immediately ripped into the 
appointment He said effectively that guy is 
dangerous, he is a bad hat, he's always been a 
thoroughly partisan Republican, and he will 
manipulate to the disadvantage of not only 
Democrats but of blacks and other minorities 
Well, Mr Brown was shooting from the hip If 
he had paused a little bit, if he had checked 
around a little bit, he might have figured that 
California would have a much better shot in the 
census if we had a director from California than 
otherwise And if he'd bothered to ask about my 
views about the census, he might have found that 
I was no enemy to minority representation 

At any rate, my task then was, rather than 
to prevent an attack by the Democrats, to repair 
an attack that had been made And that's a more 
difficult task I did, however, go to see Mr 
Brown I spent a half-hour or forty-five 
minutes m his office, and we had a cordial 
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conversation He admitted no guilt, but he 
certainly pulled back from his opposition And 
he then agreed to come to the Rose Institute and 
to give a speech at a big conference here And 
friends of mine approached Mr Cranston, and I 
think we would have been effective in pulling 
Mr Cranston off from his antagonism But by 
that point the first two matters that I have 
related were more significant m my mind, and so 
I pulled out 

Now, just one comment about the process 
Maybe the most heartening thing to me personally 
in all of this was the action of my colleagues 
here on this campus There are a lot of 
Democrats on this faculty There are, in fact, 
more Democrats than Republicans But I was not 
only delighted, but I must say, to a real degree 
touched that they all signed this petition to 
Willie Brown, telling him that he was wrong, 
telling him that I was a decent person, fair- 
minded, and not the sort to do all of these 
heinous things So that was one of the nice 
things out of the process 

And the other thing that I have to tell you 
is that never once in any point of the Bush 
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presidency did I regret not having that job 
[Laughter] Because it was a job from hell for 
the poor woman who got it She suffered much 
less than I would have in that position Her 
gender, her years, her demeanor, all were well 
calculated to turn away the slings and arrows of 
her opponents in the Congress, but she suffered 
mightily nevertheless 

DOUGLASS Just a final question You have been appointed 
by Governor Wilson, I presume, to the 
Constitutional Revision Commission, which is a 
new one I have interviewed John Busterud, who 
in 1962 carried legislation for and was heavily 
involved with the 1963 commission 1 

You have one year, as I understand it, you 
have until August of 1995 to come up with the 
results This group is supposed to address 
policy questions Specifically, I am wondering 
is it your intent to propose this increase m 
numbers of districts' 7 


1 John Busterud, The California Consitutional Revision 
Commission . Oral History Interview, Conducted 1982 by Enid 
H Douglass, Claremont Graduate School Oral History Program, 
for California State Government History Documentation 
Project Ronald Reagan Era 
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I believe that the language of S B 16 opens the 
door wide to that sort of change 1 In fact, 
[State] Senator Lucy [L ] Killea herself 
believes that SB 16 is a basis for her to 
recommend a unicameral legislature 1 The truth 
is that the well-known problems of California 
government, the specifics of our difficulties, 
which are mentioned in S B 16, namely budget 
failure, legislative deadlock, and interlevel 
governmental lack of coordination These are 
mere symptoms of a deeper-running malady, and 
that malady has everything to do with the 
failure of our representative institutions 
You know, people are upset because 
representative government is being bypassed by 
the initiative process There is reason for 
that 

The representatives are not taking 
responsibility 7 

Yes The reason is that the representative 
institutions aren’t up to the job 
So that would be your answer if someone said 
this commission should reform that process or 


1 

(1993) 


SB 16, 1992-1993 Reg Sess , Cal Stat , ch 1243 
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change it so it is not so easy to freeze things 
m the constitution, which is a ma]or problem 
You are saying that if you have a more 
representative, responsive legislature that 
would partly take care of that 0 
Yes I am also saying that the proposals that 
have come already thick and fast on the 
commission to (quote) "reform" the initiative 
process, 1 e . to make it more difficult That 
those are not palatable to the public They 
aren't going to be politically feasible The 
public isn't going to accept that What I think 
the public will accept is a change to bring 
representation nearer to the people 
How do you address this problem of freezing 
things into the constitution, things that should 
be statutory 7 It seems to be a serious problem 
It is a serious problem to you because you are 
persuaded by the federal model Because you 
look at that short federal constitution and you 
say, "How can we let this great big state 
constitution be expanded to yet another volume " 
But I point out to you that the federal 
constitution remains short because it depends on 
judicial interpretation The meaning of the 
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federal constitution is very much more 
changeable by judges than is the meaning of this 
long state constitution. And, again, I simply 
don't think it feasible, it may be desirable, I 
am not saying that one way or the other, but I 
don't think it feasible to move to a federal 
model or dramatically to shorten the state 
constitution because people don't think much of 
the judges m this state 
Thanks very much 
, Side A] 
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